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CXVII. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: . 


Does it pay to use commercial fer- 
tilizer? If it does, how are we going 
to know just how much to use on cer- 
tain These 
been asked perhaps a thousand times 
this spring. It is so important for 
a farmer to know these things that 
every available means should be used 
to help him. 


crops ¢ questions have 


What does Harry Farmer do to 
find out? Why, he uses the fertilizer 
and then measures and weighs the 
crop to see how much the fertilized 
rows or plats inérease the yield over 
the unfertilized land. The fertilizer 
is used in varying amounts and the 
amounts which give the largest net 
We sub- 
the cost of the fertilizer and 
extra cost in handling the crops from 
the increase in the yield and the dif- 
ference is the profit. 

We mentioned an experiment on 
eotton in a former talk and will now 
mention some on corn. An applica- 
tion of 250 to 300 pounds of a fair 
grade of fertilizer costing about $20 
a ton was used. Some rows were left 


gain is ihe one adopted. 
tract 


unfertilized and the corn and fodder 


(blades only) were carefully weigh- 
ed, The inercase in the corn was 
about ten bushels per aere. The in- 
erease in the fodder was about 35 
per cent. Now to pass along and 
look at it, there was but little dif- 


of the stalk, ears 
When we pulled the fod- 


itieed that 


ference in the size 


or blades. 


der we n the blades on 


} pee ihiy ] 
the uniertilzed cern were not so 


eoarse or wide. You eould have no- 
ticed the diiference in the dark from 
the sense of 


touch. The ears were 


larger every way, excepting the 
husk or shuck, which was about the 
This 
crop year, 


effected 


peas 


same, was about an average 
Bad seasons would have 
The cow- 


better 


the yield some. 
the 
where the fertilizer was used. 

that at least 
25 per cent of the fertilizer will not 
be available or will not be used by 
the crop the first year, but will help 
We know a field 


that showed it for ten years. 


among corn were 


Now we ealculate 
succeeding crops. 


We heard two farmers discussing 
the use of sulphate of 


potash on 
One said he got no 
benefit from it while the other was 
well pleased. 
lands joined. 


sweet potatoes. 


Now these farmers’ 


We mentioned this to 








show that the other fellow’s experi- 
ment will not always be best for us. 
So the only way is to try it ourselves 
on a small seale first. 

* & # 

It is hard some time to give direc- 
tions for work to be done. Te tell 
your man to run the rows east and 
west and find later that he runs them 
north and south is quite provoking. 
The only way we can succeed is to 
go and show them just how we want 
the work done. When you put boys 
to work it is very necessary for you 
to take hold and show them, and then 
let the boys try the job before you 
leave. It is far better when you can 
not be present yourself to hire men 
of experience to do your work if the 
The boy will 
dump a load of manure on the ditch 
bank where it will do no good, or else 
put it thick in one place and thin 
in another. We like to work boys 
when we can be with them; if we 
cannot, give us the experienced man. 


HARRY FARMER. 


cost is a little more. 





EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

Program of the 28th Annual Session to 
be Held in Knoxville, May 21, 22, 
23, 1903. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I herewith hand you a copy of the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 
program. This is the first official 
announcement of the meeting, and 
I am handing it to you in advance 
of the printed program. <As_ the 
single fare to this Convention ap- 
plies over a large territory, many of 
readers will be 
seeing a copy of the program and 
of learning authentically about the 
meeting. I sincerely trust, there- 
fore, that you can use the program 
in your paper, feeling sure that by 
so doing you will convey desirable 
information to many of your readers 


your interested in 


as well as assist us materially in 
the endeavor we are making to edu- 
cate our farmers and to promote the 
agricultural interests of the South. 
Very respectfully, 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 


Secretary. 


THURSDAY. 
Music will be furnished at inter- 
vals throughout the entire program 
by the University of Tennessee Band 
and Quartette. 
9.00.—Convention called to order 
by the president. 





Invocation by Rev. R. L. Bach- 
man, Knoxville. 

9.15.—Address of Welcome, Hon. 
O. P. Temple, Knoxville. 

9.45.—Annual Address of the presi- 
dent, Hon. T. B. McLemore, Ball 
Camp. 

10.00.—The Cowpea for Soil Im- 
provement and Hay and Grazing, | 
Prof. W. F. Massey, Editor Practieal | 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Diseussion by Mr. W. T. Roberts, 
Riceville; Mr. A. H. Tipton, Green- 
ville; Mr. J. B. Stinespring, San- 
ford; Dr. W. Hl. Taylor, Newmarket. 

11.00.—What the State Bureau of 
Agriculture is Doing for the Farm- | 





er, Hon. W. W. Ogilvie, Commission- | 
er of Agriculture, Nashville. 
11.50.—Five-minute talks on agri- | 
cultural 
vice-presidents. 
Question Box. 
Recess. 


eonditions by the county 


1.30.—The Improvement of Straw- 
berries, Prof. C. A. Keffer, Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. Fifty va- 
rieties of strawberries grown at the 
Station will be on exhibition. 

Discussion by Mr. J. C. Hodges, 
Morriston; Mr. H. M. Wilson, Niota; 
Mr. W. W. Wallace, Harriman; Mr. 
A. M. Mettetal, Johnson City. 

2.30.—Grazing vs. Stall Feeding, | 
Prof. Thos. Shaw, Editor the Farm- 
er, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion by Mr. W. D. Browder, 
Sweetwater; Mr. J. M. Fain, Blount- 
ville; Mr. W. R. Stokely, Del Rio. 

3.380.—Will Agricultural Eduea- 
tion Pay? Mr. J. E. Hite, Gallatin. 

Discussion by Mr. MacC. Franklin, | 
Jefferson City; Mr. H. C. Maloney, 
Warrenburg; Mr. A. O. Ring, Win- | 
chester; Mr. E. S. Huffham, Nor- 
mandy. 

4.30.—Mechanieal Conformation in 
the Horse, Dr. M. Jacob, Tennessee 
Experiment Station. 

Question Box. 

Recess. 

7.30.—Address: The Greatest Need | 
J. B. Fra- 








of Tennessee, Governor 
zier. 

8.30.—Good Roads and Tlow to 
Build Them (illustrated), Ton. M. | 
O. Eldridge, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


| mins, Jefferson City; 
| Massey and Prof. Thos. Shaw. 


FRIDAY. 


8.30.—Convention ealled to order. | 
A Practical Demonstration in 
Judging Cattle with the Seore Card, 
Prof. Thos. Shaw. Suitable 
mens of cattle will be brought be- 


speci- 


fore the audience to illustrate the 
importance of conformation. 
9.30.—Results of Feeding Trials | 


| Silo, by P. F. 


on the Station Farm, 1903,Prof. Jno. 
R. Fain, Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Discussion by Mr. G. H. Strong, 
McMillan; Mr. E. A. Shipley, Jones- 
boro; Mr. J. P. Hagler, Euchee. 

10.30.—Grasses: Bermuda, Mr. W. 
Gettys, Athens; Tall Oat Grass, Mr. 
A. Buffat, Knoxville; Blue Grass, 
Mr. C. M. Smith, Rogersville; Clov- 
er, Mr. J. W. Cate, Cleveland; Mixed 
Grasses, Mr. P. O. Vanatter, Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station. 

Question Box. 

Recess. 


1.30.—Can We Profitably Reclaim 


and Improve our Worn-out Soils? 
Mr. Clarendon Davis, Huntsville, 
| Ala. 


Discussion by Mr. A. R. Ranklin, 


| Jasper; Dr. P. L. Cline, White Pine; 


Judge H. B. Lindsay, Knoxville. 
2.30.—Selecting and Improving 
Corn, Prof. Andrew M. Soule, Ten- 
Station. Tllus- 
trated by varieties of corn collected 
from different sections of the State. 
Discussion. 
3.30.—The Commercial Interests 
of the Farmer, Mr. R. M. K. Dea- 
kins, Morning Star; Mr. S. E. 
Yount, Sweetwater. 
4.30.—Butter-Making, Mr. E. S. 
Barnes, Tennessee Experiment Sta- 





nessee Experiment 


tion. 

Discussion by Mr. G. B. Wheeler, 
Morristown; Mr. D. C. Young, 
Sweetwater. 

Question Box. 

Recess. 

7.30.—The Rurals Schools, Prof. 
S. A. Mynders, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Nashville. 

8.50.—-Grasses and Forage Crops 
for the South (illustrated), Prof. W. 
J. Spillman, Agrostologist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


‘ 


ington, D. C. 
SATURDAY. 


8.30.—Convention called to order. 
Development of Market Gardening 
in the South, Prof. W. F. Massey. 
Discussion by Mr. A. H. Dailey, 
Knoxville; Mr. <A. D. Reynolds, 
Bristol; Mr. E. S. Wise, Bristol. 
9.30.—General Discussion on the 
Kefauver, Madison- 
ville; Mr. J. A. Reagan, Sweetwater; 
Mr. W. G. Lenoir, Philadelphia; Mr. 
S. P. White, Pluski; Mr. Geo. F. 
Mellen, Knoxville; Mr. Geo. Tim- 


Prof. W. F. 


Models of a number of 
silos, with the cost of 
will be on exhibition. 

11.80.—Report of the Seeretary and 
Treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

2.00.—A visit will be made to the 
University farm where the baris, 
seed laboratories, dairy hall and ex- 
perimental plants are situated. 


types of 
construction, 
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INSECT PESTS. 





Entomologist Sherman Writes of Some | 


of the More Common Varieties and the 
Remedies. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
correspondence 
the State 


Oceasionally our 
with farmers throughout 
of 


desirable to place it before the pub- 


is such a nature as to render it 


lic at large. The three letters here 
presented, together with the replies, 
will show the nature of the work we 
are doing against insect pests in ad- 
vising as to practicable measures to 
This 


sents a part of the correspondence 


prevent their ravages. repre- 


of one day. 


HESSIAN FLY !N WHEAT 


Dear Sir:—I enclose inseets from 
wheat stalks. These have completely 


ruined the wheat crop in this part 


of the country. Wish you would 
tell us through The Progressive 
Farmer what kind of insect this is, 
ete. J.-C. M. 
Meeklenburg Co. 
REPLY. 
This is the well-known Tessian 


Fly which at this season exists as the 
little brown objects which you have 
notieed at the joints of the stalks 
near the surface of the ground. This 
is known as the “flax-seed” stage of 


the insect. It is the stage when the 


insect is transforming to the adult 
fly. The flies will soon be emerging 


in great numbers and laying their | 


eggs on the wheat. These eggs hatch 
into little maggots which work 


around the joints of the stalks often 
that they fall 
At harvest-time these mag- 
gots will have changed to the “flax- 
seed,” from 


weakening them so 


over. 


which another genera- 
tion of flies will emerge in the fall. 
From your letter and from the sam- 
ples sent me, I take it that your field 
is very badly infested and it will be 
well wortii your while to take some 
vigorous measures against the pest. 
When you cut the wheat, cut so as 
to leave as much stubble as possible 
Gi. e., cut high) and after cutting, 
burn it off clean to the ground. This 
will destroy countless thousands of 
them while in this flax-seed stage. 
In the fall, you should sow as late 
as practicable, so that the wheat 
shall not be up until after the fall 
brood of flies has emerged and dis- 
appeared. If you will inquire into 
the matter I think you will find that 
it is almost universally the case that 
the late wheat is not nearly so much 
attacked as that which is sown ear- 
lier. 

If it is not practicable for you to 
burn off the stubble after cutting, 
would it under 
deep as possible in order that the 
flies shall not be able to emerge af- 
ter they a 


advise plowing as 
re developed. 


OABBAGE LICE. 


Dear Sir:—Will you please inform 











| gressive Farmer to realize that it is 


me as to the parent of the cabbage | 


louse? Sinee shortly after Christ- 
mas collards, cabbages, and rutaba- 
gas, have been ruined in this section. 
Yours, ete.,, J. 2. B. 
Beaufort Co. 


REPLY 


This pest is the Cabbage Louse, | 
commonly destructive, especially in | 


all trucking sections. 


are born alive from the bodies of 


the older, larger lice, 


by sucking the sap from the plants. | 


also attacks radishes, and 


It kale 
other plants of the same general na- 


ture. <All through the summer the 


young are born alive, and the females | 
may bring forth young even without | 
previous contact with the males, for | 


it is well known that in some species 


of plant lice there are no males in | 


the 
though the females continue to re- 


existence through 
produce (certain insects related to 
the plant lice are known only by the 
female insects, no males ever having 


been discovered, yet they reproduce | 


The fall brood of fe- | 


abundantly). 
males, however, deposit eggs which 
pass the winter and hatch in the 
spring. 

The 
trolling the pest is by keeping the 
young plants thoroughly dusted with 


finely-ground tobaceo-dust, applying 


most practical way of con- 


it with a powder bellows (or shaking 


it from a coarse sack). Another 


method is to spray the plants with | 


kerosene emulsion at 10 per cent oil. 
A knapsack pump is best for this 
work, 

SAN JOSE SCALE 
Dear Sir:—I send you some twigs 
The 


are 


from an apple tree on my lot. 
whole tree and several 
affected and will die. 


others 


Last vear I 


had only one tree similarly affected, | 
this year about half the orchard is | 


affected. What is it, and is there 
any remedy to save the orchard? 

Very truly, C. W. M. 
Durham County. 


REPLY 


The twigs are infested with the | 
San Jose Seale, which is a danger- | 


ous enemy to fruit trees, and means 
almost certain death to voung trees 
unless vigorously treated. There is 

this 
and burn 


nothing to be done at 
to remove 
that 
beyond 


season 


other than at 


onee those are 


jured saving, as each day 


that they remain there 


of the young lice breeding on them | 


that may be earried to other trees by 
wind or birds. 

Enclosed is a cireular giving very 
full directions for the treatment of 
infested trees, and if you will take 
the matter up earnestly next winter 
I think that you will be able to keep 
the trees in good bearing condition, 
but note that the cireular especially 
states that the pest has to be treated 
for regularly year after year, so 
that it cannot be neglected. 

* 


* * 


We wish the readers of The Pro- | 


the business of this office to answer 
Per- 


sons have no idea how much of the 


inquiries about insect pests. 


| ravages of insects might be prevent- | 


On | 


ed by prompt, intelligent work. 


the other hand it must be borne in 


mind that we are almost helpless | 
against some insect pests. 
Any inquiry about any insect 


should be accompanied by samples 


The young lice | 


and all subsist | 


summer, | 


evidently in- | 


are thousands | 





separate package tightly 
and plainly addressed. 
should be sent in tight tin 
We are constantly 
receiving inquiries and specimens in 


sent in a 
wrapped 

Specimens 
or wooden boxes. 


this manner, but the number is not 
nearly so great as it should be. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Oleo Law. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The oleo law does not seem to be 


working out in practice, along the 
The law provided 
for a revenue tax on uncolored oleo, 


lines expected. 


and ten cents a pound on oleo ecol- 
butter. Internal 
revenue office reports show a 


ored to resemble 


not 
very large decrease in the oleo pro- 
the 
passed, and this is due it is believed, 


duetion since oleo law was 


only to the disturbing effects of the 


enactment. It is predicted, however, 


that the new fiscal year will show a 


resumption of the average produe- 
It is 
further shown, however, that practi- 
eally the entire product of fifty mil- 
| lion pounds marketed since the law 


tion and consumption of oleo. 


went into effect comes in under the 
of a cent a pound tax, 


as ™ 


one-fourth 


classified uneolored” oleo. 


“Cneolored oleomargarine as a 
matter of fact,” said an inspector of 
the 


| matter, “is a long way from being 


the Treasury, in speaking of 


white. While it may eontain no ae- 
tual 
ingredients have been so mixed 


artificial eoloring matter, 
compounded that the product is us- 
ually a good eream shade, or a cream 
yellow. The ghastly white appear- 
| anee of the original oleo is destroyed 
it would even pass muster as 


Much of this 


oleo now on the market has a better 


butter. “uneolored” 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| and 
| 

| 

| look than considerable of our coun- 
try butter.” 

The purpose of the law was to pre- 
fraud—the sale of oleo in the 
Ts 
i this end being achieved throughout 
If this “uncolored” 

fourth of 
pound internal revenue tax, is being 


vent 


name and at the price of butter. 


the country? 


| oleo, paying a a cent a 


put upon the butter market and sold 
with its labels removed, in the same 


the kw is necessary. 


GUY FE. MITCHELL. 





How to Hive a Swarm. 


Don’t rattle tin pans; don’t get out 
the looking glass and make the bees 


believe it is lightning and a storm | 


coming up; don’t throw dust in the 


air; let them alone. They may have 
a notion of running off, mav have a 
hive prenared in the woods or be- 
and plastering of 
the weather-board- 


tween the siding 
the house or under 


ing on the barn or possibly in an 


empty hive in some neighbor’s yard. 
No doubt they have. too 
to go out into the eold, cold 
world without knowing where they 


Bees are 


smart 


are going 


arations. 


and making adequate prep- 
They will not go far, how- 
the queen or mother bee 


ever, for 


is gravid or heavy with eggs. 


has laid five hundred a day or more 





for some time past and she therefore 
has to carry thousands of eggs with 
her. 
hence she will light on a tree or bush 


She is not used to flying, and 


near by. 

If they do start away from the 
premises you can safely follow the 
first swarm. They will be found on 
a fence-post or tree. They are started 
in the direction of their new home 
but they were obliged to stop every 
little while and rest the queen. Have 
Put at the 
tree, saw off the limb, and shake them 
off before the hive and they will go 
in. 


your box ready. under 


If they keep you too long from 


the eorn field, make some kind of 
brush from grass or twigs of trees 
and gently brush them in. 

If it is the second swarm that has 
the notion of running away you may 


It 


as well let them run or rather fly. 


is not worth your while to follow 
them. The queen is not full of eggs, 


has probably met the drone only a 


day or two before and: she ean fly as 
well as any of them. They may go 
It is 


to note the direction and if they are 


five or ten miles. well, however, 
striking out for some timber near by 
| and you get a good sight on them, 
some time this fall vou ean go and 
find that bee tree. 

When you have them hived, don’t 





the | 
| 
and | 


old way, then some amendment of | 


She | 


let them stay there until the next day 


or two or three days afterwards. Take 


them right home and put them on 
Why ? 


| start to work immediately and if you 


| the stand. Beeause they will 
| move them after some of them have 
gone out to work these will be lost. 
Take them home at onee. 

Don’t be afraid to handle bees that 


have swarmed at the proper time. 
They are so full of honey that they 
ean’t very well double up to sting. 
Why are they full of honey? They 


know that it may rain a day or two, 
that work will be impossible, hence 
all must earry stores enough with 
them to last during any possible in- 


clement weather. In an hour they 


will begin to build comb which being 


made of bee fat ean not be done by 
bees that 
have time to secrete the bee fat and 


are hungry. They must 
must therefore not merely be full of 
honey but must have had good feed- 
| ing for two or three days. All the 
bees that are disposed to sting i 


in a 
| new swarm are a few dyspeptic, hun- 
their 


sorts just 


gry fellows that have missed 
breakfast and are out of 
| as you are, reader, if you miss your 
swarm that 


| breakfast. Therefore a 


comes off very early in the morning 


or because worms are in the hive or 


something else wrong is dangerous 
and about as ugly to handle as a nest 
of hornets.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Many farmers are drawing against 
their bank account to a greater ex- 
tent than the amount of their annual 
deposits. The fertility in their soils 
is their bank account and they are 
constantly depleting it. And yet if 
they will, they can instead add to 
their bank account. They can give 
| better cultivation and plow under 
more legumes and feed their crops 
on the farm, selling the meat or dairy 
products rather than the grain, and 
thus constantly add to their bank 
, account of farm fertility. And this 
with the use each year of less and less 
commercial fertilizer. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES 
FARMERS. 


VII.—Why We Piow. 


The question, “Why do we 
is a fundamental 


FOR 


plow ?” 
one with every 
farmer and there can be no really 
good farming until the farmer 
solves the question for himself and 
To enable them 
to solve this question, we give this 
extract from an address by Profes- 
sor King, (who is the best authority 
on soil physics of whom we know), 
delivered before a recent meeting of 
the Minnesota State Board of Agri- 
culture: 


on his own farm. 


“T wonder how many of us ask the 
questien, Why do we plow our lands 
at all? I think we have three princi- 
pal reasons for plowing. One is that 
the roots of our crops cannot live 
without air; they will be obliged to 
grow in soil where they ean get the 
amount of air they need, whether 
they get much moisture there or not. 
Then if we plow our lands we aerate 
them deeper than if they are not 
plowed; in other words, the roots ean 
grow deeper in the soil and get down 
nearer to the supply of water. Then 
we plow our lands to entrap the rain 
which falls, and lastly, we plow our 
lands in order to prevent the escape 
of the water that we are able to catch 
as rain. . 

“Then after we have plowed our 
land we are not through with it. If 
we leave it loose, just as it was 
plowed, it will be true that we will be 
able to entrap a larger amount of 
water, but that water will be able to 
get away easily because the soil is 
very loose, thoroughly crumbled, and 
for the same reasons that the water 
will get into it easily, it will go out 
easily. After we have plowed our 
the 
rainfall, then it is our business to 


lands and have gotten spring 
treat the land in such a way as to 
keep the water in there. One way to 
do this is to eompact the soil again 
Now this 
may seem a waste of labor to loosen 


after we have plowed it. 


the ground and then pack it down 
When 


crumble it more thoroughly than we 


2gain. we loosen it up, we 
need to have crumbled it, and there- 
fore we press it down again some- 
what, in order to inerease the num- 
ber of those spaces and reduce their 
We do not want to obliterate 


the spaces so as to make it as 


size, 
com- 
pact as it was before, but we want 
to get the particles closer together; 
we want a million small holes in 
place of 2 thousand large ones, there- 
we harrow land, and in 


fore our 


some eases, we roll it. The use of 
the roller is a matter that depends a 
In 
some eases it is a damage; in others, 
a benefit. 
good thing in flat soil. 


good deal on the individual soil. 
Generally the roller is a 


“Then, lastly we should crumble 


the surface after every rain in order 





to stop the raising up of the water 


to the surface. 


We want the water | 


to rise up to the bottom of the plow- | 


ing and a little higher. We want it 
to go up into the well aerated soil 
just at the bottom of the furrow, but 
we don’t want it to come near to the 


surface, because then the sun will 
vaporize it. It is true that the sun 
and wind will cause a little drying 
out, but as a rule there is not much 
drying out excepting within an inch 
of the surface. 

“Now 
from climbing to that top ineh we 
can save most of it in the soil, and 
we ean do this pretty well by keeping 
the surface layer crumbled. I do 
not say pulverized, because that is 
not the right word. 


if we can keep the water 


I suppose the 
best possible protection you can have 
for your land is a thoroughly dry 
surface layer. Some of you may be 
inclined to question this statement; 
it is true, however, that the more dry 
the surface layer is the more difficult 
it is for the water to climb over it. 
Perhaps you have noticed that in dry 
weather, if you try to mix dust with 
water it will not take hold of it. This 
is beeause the dust is thoroughly dry. 
If you mix some thoroughly dry pow- 
der into water you will find it more 
difficult to mix. If any of you have 
ever tried to stir helebore powder 
into a pail of water you will have 
noticed how hard it is to make them 
mix. This is because the powder is 
perfectly dry, and every particle of 
powder has air in contact with it all 
around, and before the water can get 
into it the water must displace that 
surface air; so if we have a surface 
layer of dry ground above the soil, 
that is the best possible protection 
for the underneath soil. 

“A very slight rainfall on the sur- 
face of the ground tends to make the 
loss of water more rapid than before, 
as it tends to moisten this surface 
layer, and then the water can get out 
So that I 
think the ideal condition for the land 
in dry weather is to have it 


more easily than before. 


well 
plowed in the beginning—thoroughly 
erumbled, and the particles 
brought close together again, which 
does not mean that it should be left 
with large furrows, with large empty 


then 


spaees between, but first well stirred 
and well turned over, and then the 
particles brought together again, 
cither by cultivation or rolling, or by 
passing of some heavy tool over it. 
Then after that we want to keep the 
surface layer finely crumbled to a 
depth of two or three inches, which 
must be done after every rain—a suf- 
ficient time after every rain; that is, 
we should wait until the ground be- 
comes dry enough to eultivate with- 
And those are the best 
methods, I believe, of treating our 


out sticking. 


soil in the west.” 





Wilson Times: 
being retarded by the bad roads that 


Wilson’s growth is 


lead to the town. The merehants and 
the 
fects; in faet, every form of business 


warehousemen are feeling 
here is feeling the effects because it 
is almost impossible for the farmers 


to haul goods from our town. 





Mamma (to Walter, who has just 
returned from his first 
with a fishing-rod): “What, back so 
soon?” Walter: “Yes’m. I thought 
I’d come home. The worms were so 
nervous I couldn’t get ’em on the 
hook.” —Exchange. 


experience 


| 





ef- | 


Prof. Massey on Silk Growing. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I would like to say to Professor 
McCarthy that I have not the slight- 
est antagonism to the silk industry, 
but have not the slightest faith in its 
success under American conditions. 
If the making of silk was a business 
capable of being undertaken on a 
large seale commercial 


ina way, 


cheapen its production. But silk 
worm breeding and care seem to be 
only adapted to household manage- 
ment, I understand. I also under- 
stand that the worms are liable to di- 
sease and that this may carry away 
the whole work of the season and in- 
fect the premises, and that it is not 
always smooth sailing any more than 
in many other lines of human effort. 
So far as the farmers’ wives are con- 
cerned, they already have more work 
And as to 
of 
poultry, who ever heard of a farm- 


than they should have. 

burdening them with the care 
er’s wife who would be without her 
poultry? Chickens and. eggs are the 
things that American farmers’ wives 
never fail to,have, and to them the 
silk worms would be to look 
setting or the incubators running, 
the 


take care 


and the chances are that silk 
to of 
themselves at that season unless the 
I hope 


there will be hundreds of the 14-year- 


worms would have 


children undertook them. 
old boys and girls who will succeed 
at silk culture. When they do I will 
have more faith in the business. I 
wish Professor MeCarthy abundant 
suecess, and hope to see some evi- 
denees of it ere long. For the aged 
and infirm, silk making may offer an 
opportunity to make a little eash, but 
the 14-year-old boys and girls should 
be in school rather than engaged in 


raising silk or working at any other. 


business. I have not any too great 
faith in the poultry industry, but 
when the aggregate from the silk 
worms amounts to anything near 


what the aggregate poultry industry 
does, it will be a great thing for 
American silk, and I hope that Pro- 
fessor MeCarthy will not be disap- 
But 
I was old enough to hear the echoes 


pointed in his hopes for success. 


after | 
just at the~same time the hens are | 





in diameter, sloped for about one- 
third its length to a blunt point, is 
the best intrument to use in trans- 
planting. gA hole is made with it in 
the hill, into which the roots of the 


| plant are thrust and the dirt pressed 


with the peg on one side, while the 
thumb supports the plant on the oth- 
er. The use of a “hand plant” will 


| facilitate the work greatly. 
Americans would soon find a way to 


In about ten days the plants will 
be established, and the cultivation 
should begin by running the bar of 
the plow next to the tobacco plants. 
After this the top of the small ridge 
left should be seraped with the hoe. 
Two or three plowings should be 
subsequently given. Some farmers 
use a double shovel, others the turn- 
ing plow in the last cultivation. This 
work must all be performed within 
six weeks after transplanting to the 
field. After that time the crop will 
be so far advanced it cannot be 
plowed or hoed without damaging the 
expanding leaves. 

The main object to be obtained in 
cultivation is to keep the land in good 
tilth, free from weeds and grass, and 
to give the stalk such support that 
it will not fall down during the pe- 
riod of wet weather and high winds. 
The 


land should never be worked 


| when it is wet. The same eultivation 





of the former silk worm fever, and it | 


has given me a distruect in regard to | 


silk In the 
meantime I am waiting to learn of 


American breeding. 


some tangible results from the silk 


worms in North Carolina and hope | 


Wwe may soon see some, and that my | 


lack of faith may prove to be erro- 


neous. W. F. MASSEY. 
N. CC. Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 





Setting and Cultivating Tobacco. 


No plant should be set on old land 
until the 
three inches in length. 


largest leaves on it are 


On new land 


given to cabbage, potatoes or corn 
will suffice for tobaeeco.—Col. J. B. 


Killebrew. 





TO DEVELOP LAND HERE. 


Ohio Capitalists Have Option on 250,- 
ooo Acres in This State. 


Charlotte, N. C., May 2.—A 
Springtield, Ohio, special to the Ob- 
seryer says: 

The Southern Land and Improve- 
ment Company has been organized 
here. The company is composed of 
Cleveland 
and is formed for the purpose of 


Ohio—principally people 





large 
The largest 


developing and_ colonizing 
tracts of Southern land. 
interest is centered in North Caro- 
lina, where the company has an op- 
tion on a tract of 250,000 acres of 
valuable timber land. The area in- 
cludes almost the entire counties of 
Jones and Onslow. The tract, which 
will be purehased by the company is 
situated only two miles from the At- 
lantie Coast, and is traversed from 
north to south by the Atlantic Coast 
The 


forty miles back into the State and 


Line Railroad. tract extends 


| is covered by great quantity of valua- 


ble timber. This growth includes 
one billion feet of pine and gum 


is estimated will take ten 


The 


which it 


years to cut. corporation is 


| chartered in New Jersey and has a 
| capital of $600,000 and a bond issue 


of $500,000. The officers of the com- 


| pany are George II. Burrows, presi- 


smaller plants may be safely trans- | 


| planted, even 


without waiting for 


rain to moisten the soil. 


On old land | 


a good rain must precede the plant- | 


ing, in order that the plants may 


' withstand the shock of transplanting. 


| 


A 


wooden peg about six or eight 


| inches long and one and a half inches | 


dent; W. E. Trego and P. J. 


Pile, secre- 


Joyce, 
vice-presidents; Fred FE. 
B. Hunt 
L. Gatts, counsel. 


tary; J. treasurer, and C, 
The projectors of 
the enterprise will clear the timber 
from the land and then sell it to eol- 
onists. They propose to establish a 


model farm in the midst of the tract. 
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_ GENERAL NEW 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





2 
The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


Captain Dreyfus, whose trial and 
conviction and imprisonment on the 
Isle de Diablo 


caused a world-wide sensation, has 


several years ago, 


demanded a new government inquiry 
into the charges against him, and an 
investigation of the latest develop- 
ments. Ile bases his demand on the 
revelations made by M. Jaures, in the 
Chamber of Deputies recently when 
some of the most important testi- 
mony of the previous trial was shown 
to be a forgery. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has taken 
the trouble to examine the records 
and to publish thereform the list 
of Federal appointments of negroes 
made by Presidents Cleveland, Har- 
It 
-shows that Cleveland appointed four 
to 


rison, McKinley and Roosevelt. 


negroes office, Harrison cight, 
McKinley fifty-two and Roosevelt 
fifteen (in two years), eight of whom 
were merely reappointed and two of 


whom sueeceeded negroes. There- 
fore, in the matter of straight ap’ 
pointments, the record — stands: 


Cleveland, four; Harrison, eight; 
McKinley, fifty-two, and Roosevelt, 
five. 


The net earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation for March 
are said to have been over $10,000,- 
000, while the earnings for January, 
February and March are said to ag- 
gregate $29,000,000, as compared with 
$25,000,000 for the corresponding 
months of 1902. It is said that the 
coming report of the corporation will 
show $62,000,000 cash on hand and 
$220,000,000 cash assets, while the 
net earnings for the current year will 
exceed those of last year by $30,000,- 
000. It is said Mr. Morgan had these 
figures before him when he declared 
the end of prosperity was not in 
sight.—Nashville Advoeate. 

Washington Cor. Post: Announce- 
ment of the faet was made to-day 
that Governor Montague, of Vir- 
ginia, who spent the day in Washing- 
ton, will be a candidate in 1905 for 
United States Senator against Sena- 
tor Martin. While Governor Mon- 
tague had nothing to say himself 
as to his ambition to succeed Senator 
Martin, Judge J. G. Dew, Second 
Auditor of the State of Virginia, 
made an authorized statement to that 
effect. 
ed no little interest in political cir- 
cles. Senator Martin is a past grand- 
master in the art of polities. The 
‘struggle will be watched with much 


This information has creat- 


interest. 

On Wednesday, Governor Odell, of 
New York, signed the second of the 
important child-labor bills passed by 
the present Legislature. The first 
provides for the licensing of news- 
boys in cities of the first-class. The 
second regulates the labor of women 
and children in factories. It for- 
bids the employment in or in connec- 
tion with any factory in that State 
of any child under sixteen years 





without a certificate issued by the 
health authorities of the city or town, 
showing his age and that he has at- 
tended school the equivalent of 130 
days in the school year prior to his 
fourteenth birthday. It limits the 
hours of employment of such chil- 
dren to 54 in any week, and 8 in any 
the 
a.m. and 9 p. m. 


The refusal of the St. Louis Fair 
Commissioners to establish a negro 


day, and to hours between 6 


department in it has aroused the ire 
of Bishop Abram Grant, of the Afri- 
ean Methodist Episcopal Church 
and several other leading colored men 
who believe that they should have a 
part in it. 
peal to the colored people in the 
form of an letter to Afro- 
Americans, in which they are ad- 
vised to make a display on their own 
account. 


The Rev. William Henry Milburn, 
known all over the country as the 
“blind chaplain of the United States 
Senate,” died at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, on April 10. Dr. Milburn 
was born in Philadelphia in 1823. 
Tle almost totally blind 
from youth. In 1843 he was a travel- 
ling preacher of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church. 
lain of the House of Representatives 


They have issued an ap- 


open 


had been 


He was twice chap- 


and since 1893 had been chaplain of 
the Senate. Te of 
friends among Congressmen and his 


had a_ host 
views have frequently influenced leg- 
islation to no small degree. 


Investigation of alleged crooked- 
ness in the Post-office Department 
turn April 23, 
when announcement was made that 
Mrs. Tyner, wife of James N. Tyner, 
Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Post-office Department, had visited 
his private office in the Department 


took a sensational 


and, with the assistance of an ex- 
pert safe man, had opened the safe 
and taken 
She refused to relinouish these on 
the of Postmaster-General 
Payne, and the matter was placed in 
the of the of 
Justice. Tyner resigned sometime 
effect 
He was summarily dismissed 


Payne 


away valuable papers. 


demand 


hands Department 
ago, the resignation to take 
May 1. 
by Postmaster-General 
April 23. 


on 





Life Imprisonment for Murder of Goebel. 


Frankford, Iy., April 30.—In the 
third trial of James Howard for the 
killing of Governor William Goebel 
over three years ago, the prisoner 


was found guilty. The jury first re- 


ported that it could not agree. 
Judge Cantrill ther sent its members 
back with instructions to remain 


until an agreement was reached. 
And half an hour later the jury 


of 
guilty, and fixing the punishment at 


again reported with a_ verdict 
life imprisonment. 

The jurors all voted for a verdict 
of guilty, the disagreement being as 
to the extent of punishment. Death 
was favored by all but Juror Burkes, 
who announced that he would under 
no circumstances vote for the death 
penalty, and a verdict for life sen- 


tence was agreed upon. 


‘regard 





Mr. Cleveland on the ‘* White Man’s 


Burden ’’ in the South. 


New York Literary Digest: It 
is not, perhaps, remarkable that the 
Tennessee Senate should indorse by 
a special resolution and the South- 
ern-newspapers should approve edi- 
torially the sentiments expressed by 
ex-President Cleveland in his speech 
at the Tuskegee Institute meeting in 
New York on Tuesday evening of 
last week; but it is more noteworthy 
that the Northern press either ap- 
prove his remarks or dissent only 
mildly. In this- meeting of the 
friends of the Southern negro, Mr. 
Cleveland declared that the race still 
has “a grievous amount of ignor- 
anee, a sad amount of viciousness, 
and a tremendous amount of lazi- 
ness and thriftlesness.” He excused 
the South for its denial of social 
equality to the blacks, described that 
section as being “deluged by a per 
ilous flood of indiscriminate, unin- 
telligent, and blighting negro suf- 
frage,” said that the Southern peo- 
ple are the ones who must solve the 
problem, and asserted that nothing 
ean be gained “by gratuitously run- 
ning counter to firmly fixed and ten- 
aciously held Southern 


ideas, or 
even prejudices.” The Northern 


approval of these sentiments as the 
approval of Secretary Root’s speech 
before the Union League Club on 
February 6 indicates a change of 
feeling that has grown up in the 
North in recent years. 

Mr. Cleveland said in part: 

“T believe that neither the decree 
that made the slaves free nor the 
enactment that suddenly invested 
them with the rights of citizenship 
any more purged them of the imper- 
fections and deficiencies their racial 
slavery had bred than that it chang- 
ed the color of their skin. 

“TI believe that among the nearly 
nine millions of negroes who have 
been intermixed with our citizenship, 
there is still a grievous amount of 
and a tremendous 
amount of laziness and _ thriftless- 
I believe that thease conditions 


viciousness, 


ness. 
inoxorably present to the white peo- 
ple of the United States, to each in 
his environment and under the man- 
date of good citizenship, a problem 
which neither enlightened self-inter- 
est nor the higher motive of human 
sympathy will permit them to put 
aside. I believe our fellow country- 
men in the Southern and late slave- 
holding States, surrounded by about 
nine-tenths. or nearly 8,000,000 of 
this entire negro population, and who 
their prosperity, 
their peace, and even the safety of 
their 


material 


with 
the negro problem, are entitled to 
our utmost consideration and sym- 
pathetie fellowship. I am thorough- 
ly “eonvineed that the efforts of 
Booker Washington and the meth- 
ods of Tuskegee Institute point the 
way to a safe and beneficent solution 
of the vexatious negro problem at 
the South; and J know that the good 
people at the North who have aided 
these efforts and methods have il- 
lustrated the highest and best citizen- 
ship and the most Christian and 
enlightened philanthropy.” 


civilization, interwoven 





Notes from our Washington Cor- 
respondent. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Although there has been a gener- 
al exodus from the city during the 
past week of many prominent per- 
sonages who have gone to attend the 
dedication of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition to be held 
at St. Louis next year, there has been 
no lack of important news. With 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment away from the city, the execu- 
tive and judicial have kept atten- 
tion turned their way by several acts 
which are not only news, but which 
will have a distinct bearing on con- 
temporary history. 

In the first place the decision of 
the Supreme Court in regard to the 
disfranchisement of the negro in 
Alabama, settled a test case which 
had been brought in order to prove 


exercises 


or disprove the legality of the ac- 
tion of the State of Alabama. Both 
political parties will doubtless make 
considerable capital out of this de- 
cision on account of certain of its 
effects, but in general it may be said 
that the 


greatest satisfaction over 
the decision is felt in the South 


where thinking men, really concerned 
with the future of the negro, be- 
lieve that the problem he presents 
to American sociology can best be 
solved with his political status abso- 
lutely defined and limited, until such 
time as the persons in the ecommuni- 
ties where he actually lives have had 
a chance to try the case in all its 
aspects. But whatever political sig- 
nificance may be attached to the de- 
cision, in brief, it simply states that 
a court has no power to redress poli- 
tical wrongs—if such wrongs were 
proved to exist; on that point the 
It follows 
that if the court had arrogated to 
itself the power to modify the State 
government, the principle followed 
jout to its logical conclusion, would 
give the court of equity an entire 


eourt made no decision. 


charge of State government and its 
administration, which would be an 
If the rem- 
edy at law is not adequate, the relief 
must be sought at the hands of the 
political department. The 
in no way passes on the Constitution 


unheard of proposition. 


decision 


of Alabama, as to its validity or not, 
as the court has not the power to 
such a 

The report of General Miles has 
just been made publie in response to 
inquiries from the Reform Club of 
Boston, and while it gives no further 


make decision. 


information as to alleged cruelities 
practiced by officers and men of the 
American Army, it reiterates those 
charges which have already been 
made, and in addition discloses some 
irregularities in the Commissary 
Department in regard to the disposi- 
That 


the War Department does not con- 


tion of Government supplies. 


sider the charges of great weight 
is shown by the attitude of the au- 
thorities who say that no further 
action is contemplated in regard to 
them. IM, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1903. 





Good company and good discourse 
are the very sinews of virtue.—Izaak 
Walton, 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respoidents and Exchanges. 


The next trial of the Gattis vs. 
Kilgo ease is to be held in Wake 
County at the October term of the 
Superior Court. 


Prof. C. C. Crittenden, of the 
chair of pedagogy, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, died last week at Wake Forest. 
He was thirty-one years old. 

Gastonia dispatch: As a result of 
the election held in Gaston County 
to-day, the county seat will remain 
in Dallas, the majority favoring that 
total 
The campaign on the 


town being 56 in a 
about 3,300. 


question has been vigorously waged 


vote of 


Dallas is situated 
four miles from here, on the Caro- 
lina and Northwestern railroad. 
Post: Dr. Theodore D. Bratton, 
President of St. Mary’s College, of 
Raleigh, to the 
office of Bishop in the diocese of 
Mississippi. 


for some weeks. 


has been eleeted 
Dr. Bratton was noti- 
fied of his election yesterday after- 
noon by a telegram from the com- 
mittee of the Diocesan Convention 
now in session at New Orleans. Dr. 
Bratton has the matter of accepting 
the honor now under advisement. 
And who the Southern Edu- 


“schemers 2” 


are 


eation Those who are 


actively engaged in the work are 
mostly Southern men. In North 


‘ 


Carolina, where the “schemers” have 
been most busy and persistent, their 
work has been done by Dr. Charles 
D. McIver, Governor Charles B. Ay- 
cock, ex-Governor Thomas J. Jarvis. 
State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner, 
and the city school superintendents, 
aided, assisted and abetted by every 
edueational foree in the State— 
Southern Edueation. 


Sanford Express: The Express 
learns that the small grain crop was 
badly damaged in some sections of 
Chatham County by the hail storm 
last Monday afternoon. 


little or no hail here. 


There was 
It is said 
that the season which is now drawing 





to a close at Pinehurst is a record- 
breaker. The hotels and cottages 
have been crowded and thousands of 
dollars have been spent by wealthy 
people of the North at this famous 
resort. 
be made before the next season opens. 

Washington Post: Cyrus. B. 
of Winston-Salem, who 
came within four votes of being the 
Democratic nominee for United 
States Senator, instead of Lee S. 
Overman, has been looked upon as 


More improvements are to 


Watson, 


the strongest probable successor to 
Gov. C. B. Ayeock. However, Mr. 
Watson ean hardly be induced to en- 
ter the race sinee he hails from the 
same city as Captain Glenn, and the 
latter withdrew from the Senatorial 
contest Mr. Watson’s_ favor. 
Therefore Mr. Watson does not wish 


in 


to antagonize Captain Glenn’s guber- 
natorial aspirations now. The re- 
puted candidates for Lieutent Gov- 
ernor are ex-Judge Frank D. Win- 
ston and State Senator John E. 


Woodard. 





We have received the catalogue 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina for the season 1902-3. The to- 
tal number of students, excluding 
the Summer School for teachers, is 


608. This is the largest enrollment 
in the history of the University. 


These come from seventeen different 


States. The faculty numbers sixty- 
six and a very large number of 
courses of instruction are offered 


in the various departments for both 


undergraduate and graduate stu- 


dents. The catalogue shows a grati- 
fying growth for the year, especial- 
ly in the professional departments, 
there being 93 students in law, 83 
in medicine and 46 in pharmacy. It 
is no longer necessary for students 
to go outside the State for thorough 
instruction in the ordinary academic 
branches, in graduate work, or in 
law, medicine and pharmacy. 
Richmond Times: One of the 
most‘ pathetic stories that we have 
read is the story of the suicide in 
Washington of Judge Leonard H. 
Mangum, of He 
from a distinguished North Caro- 
line family, and was a nephew of 
Senator Wiley P. Mangum, who was 
prominent in Southern polities years 
ago, and one of the 
guished of North Carolina’s distin- 
guished sons. Ile was a Confeder- 
ate soldier and a Democrat, and re- 
ecived an appointment into the Cen- 
sus Office through the good offices 
of Senator Berry, of Arkansas. At 
the time that Judge Mangum was ap- 


Arkansas. came 


most distin- 


pointed, Senator Berry also sue- 
ceeded in having a woman from this 
State placed in the Census Depart- 
ment, and recently when retrench- 
ment became necessary, the Senator 
informed that one of his ap- 
must be removed. Man- 
gum retired in favor of the woman, 


of 


was 
pointees 
and committed suicide because 
his gloomy outlook. 





TO MEET IN RALEIGH. 
Farmers’ Protective Association will As- 
semble July 29, 30 and 31. 


There will be a convention of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Protective 
Association at Raleigh in the build- 
ings of the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, July 29, 30 and 31. Rooms and 
board will be supplied at the Col- 
lege at a cost not exceeding fifty 
cents a day. Special rates will be 
granted on all railroads. 

It is hoped to make this a great 
gathering, the greatest ever held in 
North Carolina for the promotion of 
agriculture. Those in attendance 
will have an opportunity to examine 
the agricultural work of the College 
in all lines and to attend free of 
charge the exercises of the Summer 
School of agriculture 
study, which will be in session at that 
time. A special schedule of lectures 
and addresses on agricultural sub- 


jects will be carried out; a typical 
> 


and nature 


farmers 
round-table talks will be held; in- 


will 


spiring orations and addresses 


be delivered by eminent writers and 





institute will be conducted; | 


} 





speakers; the interests of the farmer 
will be discussed, and nothing will 
be left undone to make the conven- 
tion a mile-stone in North Carolina’s 
agricultural progress. Every coun- 
ty in the State should be represented 
by a practical farmer, and at least 
500 farmers should be in attendance. 

Similar conventions have been held 
and M. Col- 
lege for twenty-seven years and thou- 
of farmers have attended 
Surely the Old North State 
ean do as her daughter Tennessee. 


in Tennessee at the A. 


sands 
them. 


Let us all unite our forces and do 
better. 
JNO. S. CUNINGHAM, 
President. 





In Interesting Bit of State History 
Recalled. 


The death last week of William 
J. Best reealls an interesting epoch 
in our State’s history. Our younger 
readers probably never before heard 
his name, and yet in 1880 it was 
a household word throughout this 
State. Mr. Best died in California, 
where he had gone from his former 
home in New York. It is quite re- 
markable that the only extra ses- 
sion of our Legislature that has ever 
been ealled under the provisions of 
our present Constitution was called 
at the request and by the influence 
of this man. 


This extra session convened on 
the 15th of March, 1880, having 


been ealled by Governor Jarvis to 
consider the proposition of Mr. Best 
to buy the Western North Carolina 
Railroad. The State had been spend- 
ing so much money in grading this 
Old Fort to the Swan- 
tunnel, and so much dissatis- 
faction had been stirred up by the 
famous “Mud Cut” letters, that there 
was a general demand for the sale 
of the road. Just then Mr. Best ap- 
peared with a proposition to buy and 
complete the road. He claimed to 
represent a syndicaate of New York 


road from 
anoa 


capitalists with plenty of money. In 
response to a popular demand, Gover- 
nor Jarvis ealled the Legislature in 
extra session and a bill was promptly 
authorizing the This 
bill passed the House by a vote of 
89 to 21, and the Senate by a vote of 
40 to 6. It had been earefully pre- 
pared by two of the State’s most 


passed sale. 


distinguished citizens, Hon. George 
Davis, of Wilmington, and Hon. 
Ruffin, of Hillsboro. Its 
most able opponents were Hon. A. S. 
Merrimon and Hon. W. T. Dortch, 


and their opposition was very in- 


Thomas 


justly criticised and censured at that 
time. A moral might be drawn from 
this. 

All opposition was brushed aside, 
the popular will demanded a sale 
Mr. Best was the 
“lion of the day” and was the centre 
of attraction this State. He 
leased the road from Goldsboro to 
Morehead City and started to build 
a new road from Goldsboro to Salis- 
Pittsboro 
which would be forty miles shorter 


and it was made. 


in 


bury via and Ashboro, 
than the present road between those 
two He did build twenty 


miles of it, from Goldsboro to Smith- 


towns. 








field, and surveyed a route from 
there to Salisbury via Pittsboro and 
Ashboro. 

But the bubble Mr. 
Best was not able to comply with 
the terms of the sale and his reputed 
capitalists deserted him. The Wes- 
tern road was bought by the Rich- 
mond & Danville Railroad Company 
and was extended as agreed on, and 
is now a part of the Southern Rail- 
way system.—Chatham Record. 


soon burst. 





New Graded Schools. 

North Carolina 
a local tax 
and establish graded schools, begin- 
ning this fall: 


The 


towns will likely 


following 
vote 


Popula- 
Name tion 

in 1900. 
Madison pata Cina « aoene 813 
WeCSHHIEIG. 6 cc0066 saiseae se ten Meee 
Swan Quarter 128 
Roxboro 1021 
Graham 2052 
PIVOT sa ale XGth tows. <-b-0%-are genart Ores 324 
LaGrange 853 
Greenville 2565 
Lenoir sateen, sxvareteeennn aes 
OEE 
Williamston: 4.6.0. .scveeese es 
Weldon cbse .asle eee 
PIVMOUtH: 2.4. d6c0 weeeles ooo Oe 
Edenton ais, te psbhave enerenen eS 
Spring Hope sisson. weeccke $OOe 
Forest City 1090 
TRACTOR Giicknrdcistwwwle SRielels 175 
Pelham 58 
ODOR 6 aikis dc cxemiate-areheareterees nen meee 
Scotland Neck .......<....0+ 38a8 
Moreanton® .i.ieses sisesece HOS 
Ohinton: «.6:<<.<s% 938 
Elizabeth City 6348 
Columbia 382 
Ooneland . ii.2%.. 39 
Mz. Prospect oases 
TOUIsvUNS o.do6sbas Geoeceee BER 
Eight districts in Alamance .. ..... 


The schools to be established will 
the 
many of these towns, which means 


include territory adjoining 
a much wider school influence than 
would seem to be indicated by the 


population. 





Clean Up Now. 

Spring is here and it is essential 
to good health that all trash, litter 
and debris about the premises of ev- 
ery one be cleaned up. A start should 
be made without delay. All kinds 
of trash should be raked up and 
Particularly should dead 
branches of trees and decaying wood 


burned. 


possible, 
the 
develop, 


be destroyed as early as 


because many insect pests, or 


larvae from which they 
spend the winter in such wood and 
come forth to begin their depreda- 
tions on fruits and vegetation. Dead 
grass and brush heaps also harbor 
insects and worms which should be 


destroyed as early as possible while 


they are yet in dormant state. The 
work’ of cleaning up should begin™ 
early and be done thoroughly. 


Clean premises not only beautify the 
city, but they also promote health- 
fulness.—Davidson Dispatch. 





With Christ in the vessel I smile 
at the storm.—John Newton. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Ulysses. * 

Tt little profits that an idle king 

By this still hearth, among these bar- 
rel erag’s, 

Mateh’d with an aged wife, I meet 
and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and feed, and sleep, and 
know not me. 


T eannot rest from travel: I will 
drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have en- 
joyed 


Greatly, have suffered greatly both 
with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, 
and when 

Thro’ seudding 
Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a 
name; 

For always roaming with a hungry 
heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities 
of men 

And manners, climates, councils, gov- 


drifts the rainy 


ernments, 

Myself not least, but honored of them 
all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy. 


I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where- 
thro’ E 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose 
margin fades 

For ever and forever when I move. 

Ilow dull it is to pause, to make an 
end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in 
use! 

As tho’ to breath 
piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 





life. Life 


were 


Little remains: but every hour is 
saved 

From that eternal silence, something 
more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it 
were 

For some three suns to. store and 


hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in de- 











sire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking 
star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telema- 
chus, | 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the | 
isle— | 

Well-loved of me, discerning to ful- | 
fil | 

This labor, by slow prudence to make 
mild 

A rugged people, and through soft | 
degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the 
good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the 
sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adornation to my household | 
gods, 

When I am gone. He works his | 
work, I mine. | 

There lies the port. The vessel | 


puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My 
mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, | 
and thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic weleome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and 
opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and 


T are old; 





*This is No. 114 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ey, and others. 


Old age hath yet his honor and his 
toil; 

Death closes all, but something ere 
the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet 
be done, 

Not unbecoming men_ that 


with gods. 


rocks: 
The long day wanes: 
climbs: the deep 
Moans round. with 
Come, my friends, 


many voices. 


‘Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order 
smite 


The sounding furrows; for 
pose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, 
baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

Tt may be that the gulfs will wash 
us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy 


my pur- 


and the 


Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we 
knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; 


and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which 
in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which 
we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroie hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 


To strive, to seek, to find, and not | 


to yield. 


—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 





HYGIENE OF THE FARMHOUSE. 





Simple and Practical Suggestions for 
Health Preservation that Can be Put 
in Use in Every Farm Household. 

BY GEORGE M. 


STERNBERG, M. D., LI. D. 


(Published by the Boston Youth’s Compan- 
ion, April, 1903, and reprinted in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by special permission.) 

We now have an accurate knowl- 
edge of the form and of the condi- 

growth of a 

large number of disease germs, and 


tions governing the 


also of the agents most useful for 
It is evident that 
to employ this knowledge in-a prae- 
tical way for the destruction of di- 


destroying them. 


| sease germs we must know, too, where 


to find them. 
and it 
knowledge 
nated and 


This we also know, 
to that if this 
generally dissemi- 


is safe say 
were 


acted upon, the next de- 


| eade would show a most remarkable 


reduction in the death-rate. 
To illustrate 
mention a single disease—pulmonary 


this point, let me 


consumption, which is often spoken 
of as “the great white plague.” The 
death-rate from this 
about 


disease has 


heretofore been one-seventh 
of the total mortality 
parts of the world. 


DESTROYING A BAOILLUS. 


in various 


mortality from consumption in the 
United States was two hundred and 
forty-five in every ten thousand of 
the inhabitants. In 1900 it was one 
hundred and ninety in’ every ten 
thousand. 


This is a very notable gain, but 


strove | 


the slow moon | 


eo ; : ; : | propagation of the discas« 
he lgths begin to twinkle from the | 


but at the present time I shall refer 


| persons breathing the air of such in- 





a8 ’ : | 
majority of cases comes trom the 
lungs of one having the disease. In | 


short, the germ is contained in the | 


“sputa” coughed up from the lungs 


of consumptive patients; and if this 
material were at once destroyed, the | 


would be | 


to a great extent arrested. 

We 
agents which can be relied upon for | 
the of tubercle bacilli, 


have various. disinfecting 


destruction 


Fire will, of 


course, destroy all organic material, 


to one only—heat. 


including all disease germs known or 


unknown, and it has been demon- 
strated by exact experiments that 
the temperature of boiling water 


promptly. destroys the tubercle bacil- 
lus, the bacillus of typhoid fever, of 
diptheria, of cholera and many other 
disease germs. 

If, therefore, water, milk, or any 
other article of food contains such 
germs, it is rendered harmless by be- 
ing boiled. Indeed, a temperature 
considerably below the boiling-point 
is effective. 

Houses in which persons suffering 
from pulmonary consumption reside 
are certain to become infected with 
tuberele bacilli unless all expectorat- 
ed matter_is promptly destroyed by 
the use of suitable means of disinfec- 
tion. The tubercle bacillus has re- 
peatedly been found in the dust of | 
such houses, which accumulates over 
doors or window-ledges, and so forth. 





WHEN SUCCESSIVE CASES OCCUR. 


It is evident that this dust is like- 
ly to be introduced into the lungs of 


fected apartments, and if such per- 
sons have a predisposition to the di- 
sease by reason of an inherited weak- 
ness of constitution, or from a recent 
inflammation of the lungs or of the 
bronehial mucous membrane, infec- 
tion is liable to occur, and pulmonary 
consumption results. 

It is a well-known fact that sue- 
cessive cases of consumption have 
oceurred during a series of years in 
certain houses in cities as well as in 
the country, evidently because from 
a first case the house became infect- 
ed with tubercle bacilli. When one 
member after another of a family 
falls a victim to this disease, it is 


tended introduction, to “the hygiene 
of the The principles 
governing the sanitation of farm- 


farmhouse.” 


houses do not differ from those relat- 
ing to the sanitation of cities, but 
at the present day our rural popula- 
tion is far behind the urban popula- 
tion in enjoying the advantages of 
the practical application of these 
well-established principles. 

HIS OWN ‘‘ BOARD OF HEALTH.”’ 

Our large cities generally have ef- 
ficient health boards who look after 
the public health and the enforee- 
ment of sanitary regulations neces- 
sary for its preservation. ITouses 
are built under the supervision of a 
building inspector, sewers are pro- 
vided and sewer connections are in- 
spected by paid officials, garbage is 
cases of infectious disease 
their at 
If the water-supply is not 


removed, 
are isolated in homes or 
hospitals. 
from a pure source, the residents are 
instructed to boil or filter the water 
used for drinking. 

On the other hand, the occupant 
of a farmhouse is, as a rule, left to 
his own devices, and is often igno- 
rant of the dangers which surround 
him. As a matter of fact, the great 
decrease in our death-rate is largely 
due to redueed mortality in cities, 
and notwithstanding the advantages 
of “pure country air” and the com- 
parative isolation of the dwellings of 
our rural population, a considerable 
mortality occurs in farmhouses from 
especially 
diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever and the malarial fevers. 

Tn the light of our present knowl- 
edge, all these diseases must be con- 


infectious diseases, and 


from consumption, 


All are due to 
well-known germs, and if these germs 


sidered preventable. 


are excluded from the farmhouse and 
its vicinity, its occupants will be safe 
from any of these diseases. 


IF THE HOUSE IS DAMP. 


Although the presence of the germ 
is essential for the development of 
an attack there are certain predis- 
posing causes which make the indi- 
vidual much more susceptible to in- 
feetion when the specific germ is in 
any way introduced into his body. 
Great fatigue, mental worry, insuf- 
ficient or indigestible food, all tend 





usually the ease that the first one 
taken sick contracts the disease away 
from home, and that subsequent cases 
result from infection of the house by 
this person. Formerly the facts were 
erroneously accounted for upon the 
supposition that the disease was in- 


| herited, and if any relative, whether 
. - | 
During the census year 1890 the 


in the light of our present knowledge | 


it is not 
that so many lives should be saeri- 
fied to a preventable disease. 
Consumption depends upon the in- 
of tubercle bacillus 


troduction the 


into the lungs of a susceptible indi- 
vidual, and this bacillus in the vast 






only sad but disgraceful | 


| 


father or mother, uncle or aunt, or 
even cousin, had died of consumption 
the development of the diseese was 
thought 
plained. 


to be satisfactorily ex- 

In a brief paper like this IT ean- 
not, of course, present the evidence 
in favor of the assertion that this di- 
sease is not due to hereditary trans- 
mission, but to infection from a pre- 
but this statement 
based upon exact knowledge and ex- 


vious case; is 
perimental evidence, and will be sup- 
ported by all well-informed physi- 
clans. 


This brings us, after a rather ex- 


to lower the vital resisting power and 
to make an individual liable to in- 
feetion. 

As regards the farmhouse itself, it 
is probable that dampness is the most 
common sanitary defect. Dampness 


in a house gives rise to sore throats 


and “eolds,” and persons suffering 
from such affections, either in an 
acute or chronic form, are especially 
liable to diphtheria, ‘ in- 
fluenza, pneumonia or consumption. 

Farmhouses, especially those built 
many years ago, often have very lit- 
tle space and no ventilation beneath 
the ground floor, 


quently 


contract 


and cellars are fre- 
and wunwholesome. 
Again, farmhouses are often shaded 
by the 
and more or less 


damp 


trees or vines which cause 
rooms to be dark 


damp. 


Persons living in such rooms are 
commonly pale and more or less ane- 
| mic. The farmer himself, as he 
| 


| Passes most of the day in the open 























~ 
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F . | 
air, does not suffer for lack of sun- | 
| 


shine; but his wife and daughters 
are very apt to show the effects of 
the exclusion of the beneficent rays | 
of the sun from the apartments in 
of 


is 


which they spend a large part 


their time. Moreover, sunshine 


one of our best disinfecting agents. 


Disease germs retain their vitality a 
long time in dark and damp places, 


but, as a rule, are quickly killed by | 


the germicidal and drying effeets of | 


direct exposure to the sun’s rays. 


LETTING IN THE SUN. 


It is better to eut down the beau- 
tiful old trees which have, perhaps, 


sheltered the home for many years, 


and are associated with it in the af- 


fections of present and absent mem- 
bers of the family, than to allow the 
of the 
pale and feeble for want of 


inmates farmhouse to grow 


“God’s 
which is essential to the 
of all 


things, exeept the very lowest—such 


sunshine,” 
life and well-being living 
as fungi and earthworms. 


When 


fever or consumption 


a case of diphtheria, typhoid 
occurs in a 
farmhouse, it too often happens that 
proper isolation of the sick person 
of 


germs of these dis- 


and. disinfeetion his discharges 


eontaining the 
eases are either entirely neglected or 


earried out in a very inadequate 


manner. 
flies and the 


visits to the 


To eseape the pest of 
dangers attending their 
after 
places, the house should be well re- 


farmhouse frequenting foul 
moved from farmyards, and stables, 
and the 
should be kept in a perfect state of 
This, with fly- 


sereens and a eareful housewife, will 


immediate surroundings 


sanitary cleanness. 
accomplish all that is possible in the 
way of avoiding this souree of dang- 
And if. all 


is promptly destroyed 


infectious material 
fire 
boiling water, or by suitable chemi- 
eal disinfectants, the danger from 
will be to a 


er, 


by or 


this source reduced 


minimum. 

If the farmhouse is supplied with 
pure spring-water, or with water 
from a deep well so situated that 
contamination by surface drainage 
or from a vault or cesspool in dang- 
erous proximity is out of the ques- 
toin, one great source of disease in 
the 


Tt is unfortunate but true that many 


rural districts will be avoided. 
denizens of city houses who go to the 
country for pure air and rest dur- 
ine the summer months fall sick as 
a result of drinking impure water. 
Indeed, it is a well-established fact 
that milk distributed in cities from 
dairy-farms in the country has not 
to 


conveyed typhoid fever germs to the 


infrequently been proved have 
unsuspecting consumers, causing an 
epidemie of the disease restricted 


solely to those using the milk from 


come. Very commonly it has been 
found that the discharges of the sick 
had been thrown upon the ground, 
and that the 


to be contaminated by surface drain- 


well-water was liable 


age. 


THE DANGEROUS MOSQUITO. 
The space at my disposal will per- 
mit only a word with reference to the 


prevention of malarial fevers, which 


are so prevalent in many parts of 
the country, and which are the prin- 
cipal cause of sickness among the 


rural population in certain regions. 
We now know that these fevers are 
due to a blood-parasite which is in- 
troduced into the cireulation of man 
by a certain species of mosquito. 
We that this 


breeds not only in swampy places, 


also know mospito 
but in any little pools of stagnant 
water, or in receptacles of rain-water 
standing about the house. 

The ways in which we should ecom- 
bat this pestiferous insect are ap- 
parent. Drain swampy places in the 
vicinity of the farmhouse, fill up or 
drain the pools of stagnant water, 
and remove all reeeptacles of rain- 
water. Pools that cannot be drained 
should be treated with crude 
bolie aeid, which floats on the sur- 
face of the water, and kills the larvae 


of the mosquito when they come to 


srs ial 


the surface to breathe. 

The old formula for escaping ma- 
Avoid the night 
The reason for this is now ap- 


larial fevers was: 
air. 
parent—these mosquitoes fly and bite 
at night. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the mosquito-bar as a valu- 
able adjunct in enabling those who 
reside in so-ealled “malarial regions” 
to escape infection by the malarial 
parasite. 

It must not be supposed that all 
mosquitoes are capable of giving rise 
to malarial fevers in man by their 


This would be 


common experience, and there are 


bites. contrary to 
regions where mosquitoes are abun- 
dant and malarial fevers unknown. 
Nor have we reason to suppose that 
all individuals of the species which 
of 
the malarial parasite are capable of 
But 
the presence of the parasite in any 


is econeerned in the transmission 


communicating the disease. as 
particular individual of the species 
could only be demonstrated by the 
microscope, the safe rule in a mala- 
rial region will be to avoid the bites 
of all mosquitoes, and to make war 
upon them in their breeding-places, 
and in the house if they have ob- 
tained access to it. 





Lesser things will drop out as the 
hand closes upon the larger duty or 
the greater blessing, just as the hand 
that reaches out to grasp the great, 
strong oak lets go its hold on the 


blade of grass it had gathered.— 





a particular dairy. The presence of 
the typhoid bacillus in such cases has 


usually been traced to contaminated 


water used to dilute the milk or to | 
wash the vessels In which it was con- | 


tained. 

As a rule, investigation has shown 
that one or more eases of typhoid 
fever had recently occurred in the 


farmhouse from which the milk had 


Phillips Brooks. 





motive 
he 


man. 


When God made love a 
| strong enough to 
embodied it in the life- of a 
Christ 
overcoming. 


conquer sin, 


is 


Love for the living 


Condition of our 





The Question of To-day: What 
could the farmers accomplish if they 


were organized as they once were? 








Got the Message Mixed. 


A favorite story of John W. Hen- 
ry, at one time Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court of Missouri, and 
whose death was announced last 


week, related to his former law part- 
ner, J. B. Hovey, of Independence, 
Missouri. 

During Mr. Henry’s absence from 
home Mr. Henry ealled, and to the 
servant, old 
who had been in the family for years, 
Mr. Hovey said: 

“Please master that 
Mr. J. B. Hovey, attorney at law, 
ealled to see him.” 


a rather dense negro, 


say to your 


The servant received the message, 
and apparently made clear mental 
note of it. When his master return- 
ed, the darkey informed him that a 
visitor had ealled during his absence. 

“Who was it?” he was asked. 

The old darkey shook his head, 
“Fore God, Massa Henry,” he said, 
solemnly, “the gemmen say he wuz 


Great Big Jehovah, Eternal God!” 


—The Pilgrim. 





‘¢Jerkily Good.’’ 
“Yes, Julia is good—usually,’ said 


girl who was running over 


a 
a list of 
one who might be able and willing to 
help in 
taken. 


young 
aepuaintaneces in search of 
some work she had under- 
“Tf it happened to appeal to 
her in just the right way and right 
mood, she would be the best help, but 
that is what one never can be sure 
of Julia. 
good.” 

She laughed a_ little the 
phrase that came to her lips, but it 


with She is so jerkily 


over 
was an apt deseription. There is a 
great deal of goodness—real good- 
ness in its way—that goes by fits, 
starts, and jerks, and ecanont be de- 
to 


Its possessors sometimes 


pended upon run steadily or 
smoothly. 
wonder why others do not confide in 
them more, why their aid is not of- 
tener invoked in causes they are will- 
ing to help. They know themselves 
to be kind-hearted and well-meaning, 
but their prejudices and unreason- 
ableness, like their better impulses, 
are jerky, and no one ean be quite 


will be ike 


may be the chill or the fever which 


sure which uppermost. 
has the ascendeney, and, since feel- 
ling the pulse at long range is impos- 
sible, the timid let them alone.—Well- 
spring. 


Acting Within His Right. 








the | 


Alfred Hemenway, of Boston, the 


law partner of ex-Seeretary Long, 


tells this story: “A poorly dressed 


woman sat alone in a railway sta- 


tion. Attention was called to her by 


a man, who exclaimed, ‘Here’s a poor 


woman who has no ticket to her des- 


tination. 


Who'll help? 


full of coin, and announced: 


her. Presently he had 


hat 


a 


for She 
shawl; Vl chip in a quarter for that.’ 


enough a shawl. needs a 
Again he made the round and again 
‘She ought to have a 
I'll chip in half a dollar for 
When he had made the 
rounds the third time, a new comer 


| 
| entered the 


| announced: 
bonnet. 
the bonnet.’ 
hands 


station, shook 





Pll chip in 10 cents for | 


‘She has more than her fare, but not | 


contributors. 





heartily with the woman, and turn- 


ing to the philanthropist said: 
“Why, Hiram, I’m glad to see you 


and your wife again.’ 


“<How’s of the 


that woman your 


this?’ asked 


‘Is 


one 


wife? Z 
“*Ves,’ drawled the philanthropist. 
“What right have you to collect 

money for your wife? demanded sey- 

eral. 

<<“What I to eolleet 
money for any other fellow’s wife? 
the retort that closed the de- 
bate.” 


right have 


was 





Scotch Sense. 


An Englishman and a Seotchman 
were disputing over the relative mer- 
its of Shakespeare and Burns. 

“And thot Billy 


Shakespeare was a greater mon than 


ve say, do ye, 
Robbie Burns ?” 

“Yes, I do; hand hevery Hinglish- 
man knows hit.” 

“But thot it 


speare said, ‘Uneasy 


Shake- 
the 


ye say was 


who lies 
head thot wears a eroon.’ ” 
“Certainly hit was Shakespeare. 
Robbie Burns could never ’ave said 
that.” 
“Noo, Robbie would 


never hae said thot; he had ower 


noo: Burns 


muckle sense to like 
thot.” 
“Ower muckle sense, man! 


say a thing 
What 
do you mean 2” 

“Yis, yis; Robbie Burns would hae 
kent that on’y king would hae ta’en 
his croon off and hoong it on the 
back of the chair before lying doon. 
You forget thot Robbie was a Seoteh- 
man.”’—Tit-Bits. 





The American Emigration into Canade. 

“Americanizing The Canadian 
Northwest,” by William R. Stewart, 
in the April Cosmopolitan, is one of 
the most important and timely arti- 
eles that has recently appeared in 
That, in the last two 
years, over sixty thousand American 


the magazines. 


farmers have crossed the Dominion 
line, and entered a new and undevel- 
oped country, over which flies a for- 
eign flag, has caused the newspapers 
of the country to publish comments 
of astonishment and propheey. Mi- 
gration has so long been directed into 
the United States that this tendency 
to emigrate is giving the nation an 
But it 
due to no lack of patriotism on the 


unexperienced sensation. is 


part of the new home-seeckers. They 
Fourth-of-July 
spirit with them, and thrift, indus- 


are carrying their 


try and Yankeeism is Americanizing 


the Canadian Northwest. Not the 
least interesting feature of this 


Northwest emigration, which is sure 
to greatly inerease during this year 
and the next few years to come, is 
the cause of it all. It is not gold or 
valuable metals that invite these peo- 
ple to the Northwest, but the abund- 
ant fields of waving golden grain. 
The agricultural possibilities of this 
vast dominion promise even greater 
futures for the home-seekers there 


| than did the boom days of Dakota 


some twenty years ago. This article, 
graphically written by Mr. Stewart, 
and profusely illustrated, exhibits in 
a most attractive way the truest and 


most substantial kind of American 
expansion. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—-SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


There is just one word we would add to Harry | 
Farmer’s excellent suggestions for ascertaining | 


the value of commercial fertilizers: The ingre- 


dients of the commercial fertilizer often 


available some of the elements of natural fertility 





cause the plant to use more of the plant food 


in the soil than it would use without the liberating | 


influence of the guano. This is an unknown quan- 
tity, but it must always be reckoned with in esti- 
mating the value of fertilizer. 

We are glad to weleome Entomologist Sherman 
to our columns again, and we commend to our 
readers his offer to assist and advise in the fight 
on any insect pest that appears in the State. He 
has accomplished much good by his work, and our 
readers will find him prompt, courteous and effi- 
cient. 

“Ulysses” is not so well known as are many of 
Tennyson’s other poems, but in our opinion it is 
one of his best. As the expression of a bold, ad- 
venturous, tireless spirit—“strong in will to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield,’—it has never 
been excelled. 

“The Hygiene of the Farmhouse” we regard as 
one of the most practical and helpful articles that 
has appeared in The Progressive Farmer this year 
and we trust that its length will not deter the 
reader from giving it a careful perusal. 
seek seck pleasure; but 

health is the cornerstone of both and 
‘pleasure, and should be therefore a primary con- 
sideration of both classes. Dr. Sternberg’s aticle 
is one that deserves to be read a second time and 


people success; some 


sueeess 


then filed away for further reference. 

The note regarding the American emigration 
to Canada ealls attention to one of the most sig- 
the 
An acquaintance of 
ours was telling us the other day of a friend of his 
who bought land in Manitoba a few years ago and 
ean now sell it for three times its original price. 
Hon. J. Weston, writing in the English magazine, 
the Nineteenth Century, maintains that “what the 
United States was to the nineteenth century, Can- 
ada will be to the twentieth.” This is doubtless 
claiming too much, but Canada’s future is unde- 
niably one of remarkable promise. 


nificant of reent developments regarding 


movement of population. 


We look for the rural telephone to go forward 
almost as rapidly during the next ten years as 
rural mail delivery has done in the last decade. 
What Union County farmers have done at small 
eost and with little labor, as several times set 
forth in these columns, shows that this is no idle 
dream. The article on page 11 names only a few 
The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be glad to hear at any time 
from any of its readers who are interested. 


of the many advantages of the system. 


We are printing on page 5 Col. Cuningham’s 
all for a State meeting of the Farmer’s Pro- 
tective Association, and on page 11 a report of 
the progress made by Special Organizer Gravely. 
The Progressive Farmer welcomes all movements 
looking to a closer union of the farmers, and we 


shall be 


friends advertise their mectings in our columns 


glad to have our Farmers’ Association 


and send us reports for publication. 

Dr. Freman’s letter on soja beans brings a dis- 
Dr. Free- 
man probably should not have judged the crop by 


cordant note into the chorus of praise. 


one test, but we are glad to publish his letter as a | 


to those who 


with new crops on too large a seale. 


caution are 
Try the soja 
bean, but try it on a small scale at first. By the 
way, Dr. Robert C. Morris, of Olney, TIL, who 
wrote the first of our present series of letters on 
the soja bean, died a few days ago, aged 64 years. 


make | 


Some, 


BELATED NOTES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


In our brief report of the Southern Educational 
Conference in last week’s paper, we did not have 
of the several great 
speches that we had the pleasure of hearing. The 


space to speak in detail 


most popular and eloquent speaker, we think, was 
Dr. St. Clair McKelway; the most profound and 
foreeful was Dr. Lyman Abbott, and the most 
polished and felicitous, Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 


Three Great Addresses. 


Dr. MelKelway, who is Editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, spoke as a Northern man on “The North 
and the South,” and completely captivated his au- 
his epigram- 
matie style, and his thrilling tributes to Lee, 
“Stonewall” Jackson and Henry Grady. His pero- 


dienee by his broad-mindedness, 


ration indicates the general character of the ad- 
dress: 

“Fellow citizens, let us remember the oneness 
of our American derivation and destiny. Let us 
eb thankful that in the baptism of blood all serious 
eauses of division and reproach were purified 
Let us be grateful for the years of peace 
through progress and of progress through peace. 
Let us hail them as but the prelude of still better 
days to come. From this tableland of time, look- 
ing backward on the past, and forward on the 
future, let us strike hands for the betterment of 
polities; for the cleansing of rule; for the moral 
trusteeship of private wealth an of public office; 
for the lifting of poverty, through self help, into 
comfort; for the considerate leadership of igno- 
rance into knowledge; for the transmutation of 
provincialism into patriotism and of patriotism 
into philanthropy. 


away. 


In this work, while our coun- 
try is our solicitude, let our field be the world. 
While our countrymen are our preference, let hu- 
By recasting ourselves on 
the lines of God’s laws in our hearts, our State 
shall prosper, our cities shall come to honor, our 
communities shall conquer the pinnacles of ma- 
terial and of moral achievement, and our nation 


manity be our client. 


shall attain to the benign purpose of deity in its 


discovery and in its development. And from the 


vantage ground of this republic will sweep 
streams of blessings to all the race of man. If to 


this we here dedicate and here consecrate our- 





prone to experiment 


selves, the North of our homes and the South of 
your hearts, the North and the South of our ecoun- 
try will eventually be constrained to admit that 
we sought well and thought well and wrought well 
for their behoof and for our own.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke without manuscript, 
his address was very imperfectly reported, and 
unfortunately we failed to take notes; so that 
we should only maim his speech were we to at- 
tempt to outline it. But he is a man who has 
thought deeply and fearlessly on all the great 
problems of his time, and, to use his own phrase 
regarding another address, “every word seemed 
to weigh a ton.” The right sort of manhood suf- 
frage, he says, “means manhood first and suffrage 
afterward. Self-government must exist in the in- 
dividual before it can exist in the society. A 
thousand times nothing is still nothing, and if 
the individual man cannot govern himself, then 
a thousand who cannot govern themselves 
as individuals, fail to make a self-governing com- 
munity.” 


men 


Speaking of the negro problem, he declared that 
the negro must not depend on law but must work 
| out his own salvation through merit and industry. 
IIe quoted Tlenry Ward Beecher as saying in 
1865: “All the laws in the world cannot lift a man 
higher than the natural forces put him. You can 
pass laws saying that the colored men are your 
equals, but unless you can make them thoughtful, 
self-respecting, intelligent, unless, in short, you 
ean make them what you say they have a right to 
be, these laws will be in vain.” 


Dr. Abbott has just returned from a trip abroad, 
| and declared that in every civilized country he 


| 








visited, education seemed to be the paramount 
subject of discussion. “We have come to see that 
all effective work for human betterment must be- 
gin with the child. This is the meaning of the 
agitation for child labor laws throughout the 
country. We surely have not progressed far if we 
have stopped selling the negro man as a slave for 
cotton fields but will not stop selling white chil- 
dren as slaves for cotton factories. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s subject was “Knowl- 
edge and Service,” and we hope to give the larger 
part of his address in the next number of The 
Progressive Farmer. It was a vigorous arraign- 
ment of the old idea of education as a thing apart 
from life, and a masterly plea for the conseera- 
tion of knowledge to the uplift of men. 
must not only be good, but good for something. 
We must be satisfied with no lower ideal than that 
given by the Master Himself: ‘For their sakes, 
I sanctify myself.’ What is the aim of the Chris- 
tian life but to guide knowledge to the feet of 
service and to lift service to the height of knowl- 
edge?’ 


“A man 


Negro Education. 


Negro edueation was incidentally mentioned by 
several Northern speakers who declared that the 
Southern white man can be trusted to work out 
the problem wisely and justly, and the subject was 
discussed at some length by two Southern men, 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, and Dr. Walter B. Thill, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. The tenor of Mr. Daniels’ ad- 
dress may be judged from the following extract: 

“There are many Southern people who believe 
thoroughly in edueating the negro, and believe 
that it helps him and the whole country, and their 
unselfish efforts in his behalf are beyond all praise. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands who 
do not believe in it at all, and who are frank to 
say that, in their judgment, it does nobody any 
good. There are others, who seeing examples of 
negroes that have been surrounded by negroes 
whose smattering of education has them 
There 
are others—-and in the class I believe most of the 
thoughtful people of the South are to be found— 
who feel that, whatever may be the result they 
dare not shut the door of hope and opportunity 
which education may open to any people anywhere 
—the negro in the South, the Indian in the West, 
the Filipino in Manila. They do not expect of 
education that it will change the negro rapidly. 
They know to the contrary. They hope—they be- 
lieve—they trust—that eventually it will prove 
beneficial, because they have faith that light and 
knowledge will surely bless wherever they abound.” 

Mr. Daniels, it will be seen, represented the 
more pessimistic South as to the value of negro 
education; Dr. Hill, speaking the same day, voiced 
the sentiment of the more hopeful South. “Dur- 
ing the past winter,” he said, “the New York 
Journal inaugurated symposium, in which 
Southern men were invited to express their views 
on this subject. Among the contributors were 
Bishop Warren A. Candler, of the Methodist 
Church; Bishop C. K. Nelson, of the Episcopal 
Church; Hon. Clark Howell, and others. All of 
them expressed their gratification at what had 
been attempted inthe South. Not one of them 
felt that negro education had been proved to be a 
failure. Negro education must, of course, be 
suited to meet actual conditions. It must be 
adapted to meet industrial and agricultural needs. 
This does not mean that the three R’s are not to 
be taught in the schools. The common school edu- 
cation is not, therefore, to be supplanted, but to 
be supplemented for the great masses of negroes 
with manual and agricultural training.” 


done 
harm, are halting between two opinions. 





a 


North Carolina Members of the Conference. 

North Carolina was well represented at the 
Conference. Dr. Walter H. Page, now Editor of 
the World’s Work, and one of the most active 
members of the Conference and of the General 
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and Southern Education Boards, presided for a 
time over the meeting. Dr. McIver and Superin- 
tendent Joyner made excellent reports of educa- 
tional progress in North Carolina. The short 
speech by Dr. Edwin Mims, of Trinity College, 
won golden opinions, as did also that of Presi- 
dent Venable. Prof. Claxton, formerly of our 
State, made a highly interesting report of the 
model rural school he is conducting near Knox- 
ville, Tenn. We have already referred to the ad- 
dress of Mr. Daniels. Last, but not least, there 
was Dr. Alderman whose elegant and eloquent 
tribute to Dr. J. L. M. Curry was one of the most 
notable events of the meeting. Then among the 
silent members of the Conference were: Dr. A. J. 
MecKelway, Editor of the Presbyterian Standard, 
and a nephew of_the lionized Dr. St. Clair McKel- 
way; Mr. W. A. Blair, the Winston banker, form- 
erly a teacher, who was elected Treasurer of the 
Conference; Mr. E. C. Branson, a native of Ra- 
leigh, now one of the best known Georgia educa- 
tors; Profs. Carlyle and Poteat, as representa- 
tives of Wake Forest College; Prof. Charles L. 
Coon, formerly of Salisbury, now the head of the 
campaign work of the Southern Education Board; 
Prof. Alex. Graham, of Charlotte, who doubtless 
added a few more stories to the great stock that 
his friends like to draw on; Mr. W. H. Heck, of 
Raleigh, now with the General Education Board; 
Prof. F. P. Hobgood, once of Raleigh, but now 
President of Oxford Female Seminary; Mr. John 
Wilber Jenkins, who has risen rapidly to an im- 
portant post on the editorial staff of the Balti- 
more Sun; Dr. C. F. Meserve, the able President 
of Shaw University; Profs. W. L. Foushee and 
J. R. Hunter, natives of North Carolina, now 
honored members of the Richmond College facul- 
tv; and Dr. T. D. Bratton, the popular president 
of St. Mary’s. And there were the ladies—what 
worthy movement ever amounts to anything with- 
out the aid of woman?—among others, Mrs. B. 
Frank Mebane, Miss Annie Petty, Mrs. C. D. Me- 
Tver and Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, the two last- 
named having done much for the improvement of 
rural schoolhouses and the establishment of 
school libraries. 





Conference Controlled by Southern Men. 


This was indeed a fine delegation from the Old 
North State—quite enough interesting people for 
a first-class Conference even if no other Com- 
monwealth had sent representatives. But North 
Carolina was not alone. Citizens of nearly every 
State from Massachusetts to Texas attended. And 
we should say right here that the impression made 
by some papers that it was chiefly a meeting of 
Northern men is incorrect. The Southern ele- 
ment predominated, and all the officers of the 
Conference, except the President, are Southern 
men, as will be seen from the following list: 

President.--Robert C. Ogden, of New York. 

Vice-President.—Edgar G. Murphy, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Treasurer.—W. A. Blair, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Executive Committe—Chairman, B. B. Valen- 
tine, of Richmond; J. G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. 
C.; R. B. Fulton, of Mississippi; President Cald- 
well, of the State Normal School of Louisiana; 
Superintendent C. B. Gibson, of Columbus, Ga.; 
D. F. Houston, of Texas; President Jessee, of the 
University of Missouri; Superintendent G. P. 
Glenn, of Jacksonville, Fla.; S. A. Mynders, of 
Tennessee; H. H. Snyder, of South Carolina. 





Personal Notes. 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden, who presides with such 
rare case and grace, is a New York merchant 
prince, a partner of John Wanamaker’s. 

The Vice-President is Mr. Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy, a young Alabamian, formerly an Episcopa- 
lian minister. Feeling that he could accomplish 
more good, he left the ministry and has put his 
whole soul into the campaign for the educational 





uplift of his Southern people. He is the Seere- 
tary of the Southern Education Board. 

Goy. A. J. Montague, whose address of welcome 
was not only cordial and pleasing but full of 
sound educational doctrine, is making an excel- 
lent record as Chief Executive of the Old Domin- 
He is young and vigorous, free from the 
trickiness and narrowness of the small politician, 
and if he is sent to the United States Senate, 
probable, we predict that he 
will sooner or later take rank with the great Vir- 
ginians of the olden time. 

The Conference was especially fortunate in the 
large number of able editors, men of national rep- 
utations, present. There were Dr. Gilder, the 
poet-editor of the Century Magazine; Dr. Albert 
Shaw, the likable, broad-minded editor of the Re 
view of Reviews; Dr. Walter H. Page, founder 
and editor of the World’s Work; Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey, of Country Life in America, the most 
beautiful magazine in the world; Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, of the New York Outlook, old in years but 
with no suspicion of age in spirit or manner, and 
his associate, Dr. Mabie, a prose poet and a de- 
lightful speaker; Dr. St. Clair MeKelway, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, of whom we have already spoken; 
Mr. Oswald G. Villard, of the New York Even- 


ing Post, and others. 


ion. 


as now seems 


The Curry Memorial Services. 


We cannot close this article without making 
further mention of the memorial services Sun- 
day night in honor of the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 
It was one of the most magnificent audiences that 
ever assembled in Richmond, but the tribute was 
one of which the dead educator was every whit 
worthy. He will stand in history as the finest ex- 
ample of the Southern man rightly and nobly ad- 
justing himself to the new conditions that fol- 
lowed Appomattox. No man loved the South more 
than he, no man had fought more earnestly for 
the Lost Cause, but no man was freer from the 
petulanece of defeat and the narrowness of sec- 
tionalism. No man preached more earnestly or 
practiced more completely the doctrine so well 
expressed by Dr. MeKelway last week: “We will 
filially honor the shades of our ancestors, but we 
will not eut ourselves among their tombs!” As 
Dr. Alderman said in his eloquent, tribute: 

“Tn the strength of middle life and in the serene 
wisdom of old age, this fortunate man found him- 
self living in another world, and with sufficient 
strength of heart, which is courage, to live in it 
and of it and for it with a spirit unspoiled by hate 
or bitter memories, with a heart unfretted with 
regrets and with a purpose unshaken by 
doubt. For the first time he had sight of the pos- 
sibility of an undivided country, rid of sectional- 
ism and provincialism, conscious of its destiny, 
assured of nationality, striving to fit itself for 
the work of a great nation in civilization. He 
had sight, too, of his section, idealized, to him, 
by fortitude and woe, adjusting itself in silence 


any 


and dignity and suffering and power to the spirit 
of the modern world. He set his face to the fu- 
ture, and his spirit was aflame to be about the 
work that recreates and sets in order.” 





The program of the East Tennessee Farmers’ 
Convention is, as usual, quite an interesting one, 
and we hope that a large number of North Caro- 
linians will attend. Jt will be seen, by the way, 
that it purpose to 
make something similar of the Farmers’ Associa- 
tion meeting at the A. & M. College in July. 


is President Cuningham’s 





I hate to hear any one say, “If I had my life 
Why 
not begin now doing and being what you want to 
do and be? “Now is the accepted time.” There 
is no yesterday, and no to-morrow. 


to live over again IT would do so and so.” 


Everything 
is to-day, and the thing to settle is what to do, 
and how to do it to-day.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 








THE PRACTICAL AND THE IDEAL IN PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 
President Roosevelt Declares that the Man of Low 
Ideals and the Man of Impractical Schemes for At- 
taining High Ideals, cre Alike Dangerous. 


All men in whose character there is not an ele- 
ment of hardened baseness must admit the need 
in our public life of those qualities which we 
somewhat vaguely group together when we speak 
ot “reform,” and all men of sound mind must also 
admit the need of efficiency. There are, of course, 
men of such low moral type, or of such ingrained 
cynicism, that they do not believe in the possibil- 
ity of making anything better, or do not care 
to see things better. There are also men who are 
slightly disordered mentally, or who are cursed 
with a moral twist which makes them champion 
reforms less from a desire to do good to others 
than as a kind of tribute to their own righteous- 
ness, for the sake of emphasizing their own supe- 
ricrity. From neither of these classes can we 
get any real help in the unending struggle for 
righteousness. There remains the great body of 
the people, including the entire body of those 
through whom the salvation of the people must 
ultimately be worked out. All these men combine 
or seek to combine in varying degrees the quality 
of striving after the ideal, that is, the quality 
which makes men reformers, and the quality of 
so striving through practical methods—the qual- 
ity which makes men efficient. Both qualities are 
absolutely essential. The absence of cither makes 
the presence of the other worthless or worse. 

If there is one tendency of the day which more 
than any other is unhealthy and undesirable, it is 
the tendency to deify mere “smartness,” unaeccom- 
panied by a sense of moral accountability. We. 
shall never make our republic what it should be 
until as a people we thoroughly understand and 
put in practice the doctrine that success is abhor- 
rent if attained by the sacrifice of the funda- 
mental principles of morality. The 
man, whether in business or in politics. who has 
risen by conscienceless swindling of his neighbors, 
by deceit and ehiecanery, by unscrupulous boldness 
and unscrupulous cunning, stands toward society 
as a dangerous’ wild beast. The mean and ering- 
ing admiration which such a eareer commands 


successful 


among those who think crookedly or not at all 
makes this kind of suecess perhaps the most dan- 
gerous of all the influences that threaten our na- 
tional life. Our standard of public and private 
conduct will never be raised to the proper level un- 
til we make the scoundrel who sueceeds feel the 
weight of a hostile public opinion even more 
strongly than the scoundrel who fails. 

On the other hand, mere beating the air, mere 
visionary adherence to a nebulous and_ possibly 
highly undesirable ideal, is utterly worthless. The 
cloistered virtue which timidly shrinks from aH 
eontaet with the rough world of actual life, and 
the uneasy, self-conscious vanity which misnames 
itself virtue, and which declines to co-operate with 
whatever does not adopt its own fantastic stand- 
ard, are rather worse than valueless, beeause they 
tend to rob the forees of good of elements on 
which they ought to be able to count in the cease- 
less contest with the forces ‘of evil. It is true that 
the impracticable idealist differs from the hard- 
working, sincere man who in practical fashion, 
and by deeds as well as by words, strives in some 
sort actually to realize his ideal; but the differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the first is impracticable, 
not in his having a high ideal, for the ideal of the 
other may be even higher. 

These two attitudes, the attitude of deifying 
mere efficiency, mere success, without regard to 
the moral qualities lying behind it, and the atti- 
tude of disregarding efficiency, disregarding prac- 
tical results, are the Seylla and Charybdis between 
which every earnest reformer, every politician 
who desires to make the name of his profession a 
term of honor instead of shame, must steer. He 
must avoid both under penalty of wreckage, and 
it avails him nothing to have avoided one, if he 
founders on the other.—Theodore Roosevelt in 
“The Strenuous Life.” (Published by the Century 
Co., New York.) 
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Agriculture in the Public Schools. 
The best presentation of this sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ject which we have heard in a long | 


time was that by Dr. Frank Hall at 
the Illinois Round-Up Institute, and 
as it is a matter that interests every 
parent in every State we give a ful- 


ler synopsis than would be fitting in 


the account of the meeting. 

There ten things which 
Hull thinks should be done to make 
a start to bring agriculture to the 
forefront in the 
First, that a law should be enacted 


are 


public schools: 
requiring all teachers after January 
1, 1904, (in Illinois), to submit to a 
simple examination in the elements 
that 
this examination 


of agricultural science, and 
those who fail in 
should not be licensed to teach (Wis- 
consin has already done this success- 
fully, and what Wisconsin has done 
other States can do); second, that 
State normal schools should offer a 
course in agricultural science that 
will fit teachers to pass this exami- 
nation; third, that the teachers’ in- 
stitutes should devote at least forty 
minutes each of the five days of their 
summer institute to teaching agri- 
culture; fourth, that the 
schools in the normal and State uni- 


summer 


versities should give special promi- 


nence to agricultural science, and 
that to popularize and make this 
phase of the summer schools effect- 


ive two things are necessary—to se- 


eure competent instructors and to 
enact legislation that will bring 


teachers to understand that if they 
are to continue to teach they must 
teach agriculture; fifth, he 
mended that the county superintend- 


recom- 


ent and teachers should be invited to 
attend one session of each county in- 
stitute; sixth, that the teachers and 
pupils should be provided with sup- 
plemental reading and recommends 
the leaflets published by Mr. C. M. 
Parker, of Taylorville, the study of 
farm by Professor Shamel, 
the study of farm animals by Dean 
Davenport, and of horticulture by 
Professor Blair. There are thirty- 
six of these leaflets, and they are 
sold at one cent each, in quantities of 
ten or more. For the school library, 
he recommends the following books: 
“The Principles of Agriculture,” by 
Bailey; “The Soil,” by King; “Fer- 
tility of the Land,” by Roberts; “The 
Principles of Fruit Growing,” by 
Bailey; “Clover Farming,” by Wal- 
lace; “Feeds and Feeding,” by Ilen- 
ry; “Chapters on Plant Life,” by 
Herrick, “Unele Henry’s Let- 
ters to the Farm Boy,” by Wallace. 
(The above and a good supply of 
leaflets not than 
$10.) Seventh, every public school 
should be on the mailing list of the 


crops 


and 


would eost more 


experiment eighth, there 
should be excursions to the agricul- 
tural for the 


will furnish special rates; ninth, the 


station; 


college, which roads 





MADE YOUNG AGAIN. 


“One of Dr. King’s New Life Pills 


Dr. | 


each night for two weeks has put me | 


in my ‘teens’ again’” writes D. H. 
Turner, of Dempseytown, Pa., " 
are the best in the world for Liver, 
Stomach and Bowels. Purely vege 
table. Never gripe. 
“at all druggists. 


a 





Only 25 cents | 


, eee) 
agricultural college extension | 





work, of which Mr. Rankin is at the 
head in Illinois, should be eneouraged | 
tenth, the | 
schools should be extensively adver- 


and sustained; summer | 


tised. 


As above stated, the best 


presentation of the subject we have 


this is 


yet heard, and should reecive the at- 
tention of every man who has a child 
to edueate whether he intends him to | 
be a farmer or not. As stated in an 


article in a recent issue, we believe 
in teaching agriculture not so much | 
because a man wants to be a farmer | 
the best 


means by which the attention of the 


but beeause it is one of 


ehild ean be attracted, and his mind 
all, is the 
education.—Des 


waked up. which, after 


main thing in all 


Moines Farmer. 





New York’s New Liquor Law. 

The liquor tax law, passed three 
weeks ago by the Legislature of New 
York, advanced the tax on the sale 
of liquors fifty per cent. The new 
law takes effect on May 1, and it is 
anticipated will put many © saloon- 
As a result 
of the passage of the law, the liquor 
men have 


keepers out of business. 


vengeance on the 
Governor, and on the Mayor of New 
York City. As for the up-State farm- 
ers, the brewers and saloonkeepers 
their products— 
cheese or hops—and will make the 
consumer pay the increased tax nec- 


sworn 


will use none of 


essary to permit them to remain in 
business. The free-lunch institution 
will soon -be a relie of the past, and 
the “speak easy” traffie will be a fact 
of the 
will see not a “collar” but a “euff” 
on Coney Island beer glasses, and 
the 
microscopic 


near future. This summer 


“erowler” will be diminished to 


An idea 
the in- 
bring in may be 
gathered from the facts that the 
country’s per eapita expenditure for 
$17.33 for 
the cost at 
retail of all aleoholie drinks was $1,- 
100,000,000; the use of aleoholiec bev- 


erages per capita 


dimensions. 
of the proportionate sum 
creased tax will 


stimulants in 1902 was 


79,000,000 inhabitants; 


has doubled in 
twenty years, and New York with her 
thirsty souls in 3,000,000 keeps up 
her end with unfailing reg@ularity.— 


Collier’s Weekly. 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘‘ Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and **Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all } | 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, } | 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, | | 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. | 

Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- | | 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
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that appeal to every practical 
farmer are the improved 
needle and simple Knotter. 
There are only two moving 
parts to Knotter, and this 
partly explains why the Mc- 
Cormick is always in work- 
ing order. The simple Knot- 





ter is made of extra hardened material that insures long 
wearing and means long life for the binder. 





The McCormick needle is 
fitted with steel rolls in both 
the point and heel. These 
rolls prolong the life of the 
needle and facilitate the good 
work of the machine. 


The improved needle, sim- 
ple Knotter.and other goed 
features will be fully explained 
if you will call at the nearest 
McCormick agency. 











R. B. FOX, Gen. Agt 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 




















For McCORMICK 
MACHIN:S. 














The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL +> FIRE INSURANGE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, - - ” ~ - - PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Destructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 


State. 


. 


ALL LossEs PAID PROMPTLY. 





... RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED... 


Oo. L. JOYNER, Pres., 


E. A, TAYLOR, Sec’y., 


RALEIGH, North Carolina, 
IER UES ea hee > rea Ta ea CRN SETS 








THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 


OF ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 





Has paid many losses in 


in the past ten years. 
com plete satisfaction given in every loss. 


Paid 80 losses in 1902, and 


In case of ioeses reported, ad- 


justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and paymenis 


are made according to their findings. 


Rates very liberal 


For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK REGION “MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. EK. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N,. C. 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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The Farmer’s Reading. 
A great fault of the farmer is that 
he does not read enough, and 


It 


homes 


sequently behind the times. is 
surprising how many farm 


may be found in which an agricul- 


: | 
18; CON= | 





tural paper is rarely ever seen, and | 


an agricultural book a thing almost 
unheard of. No successful business 
man in any line thinks of doing with- 
out his trade paper, and if the farm- 
er does so and fails, when they may 
be obtained so cheaply, he deserves 


little sympathy. To suceced in the 
the farmer must under- 
stand, at least some of the underly- 


ing principles of 


present age, 


agriculture, and 
the related sciences, and when good 
books and papers upon almost any 
subject can be secured for a mere 
nominal sum, there is no excuse for 
The 
ings are close at hand when many 
hours could be profitably spent in 
learning more of the business in 
which you are engaged and at the 
same time broadening 


ignorance. long winter even- 


the mind in 
order to grasp greater problems that 
are sure Often the-excuse 
is offered that one cannot buy all the 
books, and it is impossible to make 
a choice. While this may be true to 
a certain extent, after all, 
thing 


to arise. 


the main 
and 
set him thinking, and with lists of 
the best boeks various 
persons and published from time to 
lit- 


tle trouble should be had in select- 


is to arouse the farmer 


by 


selected 


time in the agricultural papers, 


ing good books. Another mistake 
often made, is reading a little here 
and there, with no definite aim. 


Read exhaustively along some defi- 
nite line, thus fixing the facts in the 
mind and the knowledge 
gained in condition to be useful.— 
The Agricultural Student. 


getting 





Telephones for Farmers. 

The telephone is no longer a mys- 
tery or an experiment. It is popular, 
practical, and profitable. The up-to- 
date farmer needs a telephone just 
as much as city folks, if not more 
Have thought 
many hours out of every week ean be 


so. you ever how 


saved for yourself, your family, and 
your teams by the assistance of the 
telephone? Have you ever ealeulat- 
ed the minutes that can be gained in 
of 
gencies ? 


2ase sickness, or business emer- 


Ifave you ever thought of 


the dollars that you might gain, 
were you only in close touch with 


the markets? 
to 
in your home a means of 


Can you conceive the 
pleasure be derived from having 
immediate 
communication with relations, neigh- 


bors, or friends, though — situated 
miles away ? 

The telephone will pay for 
by getting better market prices. 


It will 


month by avoiding needless trips to 


save several dollars every 
town. 
tele- 
grams and important messages im- 
mediately and without extra expense. 
It will keep 
weather predictions. 
It will 
when machines bre 
It will do the visiting and make 


-It will deliver and receive 


you informed on 


order repairs instantly 


ak down. 


itself | 





of | 
and making a dusty, 
It will get 
a doctor on a moment’s notice, and 
may be, 


social ealls without the trouble 
“dressing up,” 


sultry, or freezing ride. 


save a loved one’s life. 

It will get election returns as soon 
as they are in. 

It will keep away insolent tramps 


| and prowling burglars. 


It will keep the boys on the farm, 
and also the daughters. 

It will make home happier, bright- 
and better and more delightful 
in a thousand different ways. 


er, 


farmers throughout 
the country are installing telephones 
in their homes, and in the near fu- 


Progressive 


ture every agriculturist will have a 
direct means of communication with 
Ad- 


the outside world.—Farmers’ 


vance. 





The Farmers’ State Association. 
Mr. J. O. W. Gravely, 


ganizer of the Farmers’ 


general or- 
State Asso- 
ciation, was in Raleigh last week. In- 
terviewed as to the progress of his 
work, he 
of what has been accomplished :” 


gave the following outline 


“The North Carolina Farmers’ 
Protective Association is progress- 


ing nicely. We have organized in 
North Carolina about twenty subor- 
dinate Associations, these being in 
Nash, Edgecombe, Wilson, Wayne, 
Johnston, Hertford, Bertie and Pitt 
Counties. The farmers 
enthusiastic the 
and are exceedingly anxious for it to 
be perfected wherever it has been 
talked of and explained. 

“The enthusiasm concerning this 


are all very 


over Association 


is spreading from section to section, 
and as the beneficent plans of the 
organization are explained there is 
ever increasing interest 
The more our farmers consider the 
of this 
tion, the more enthused they become 
and they are beginning to know that 
through organization and concert of 


an shown. 


aims and purposes Associa- 


action they can occupy the position 
in the commercial world to which 
they are justly entitled. 

“Unless one had been to the va- 
of the State I 
have been in organizing these subor- 


rious points where 
dinate Associations, he would be in- 
the great 
with which the organization is meet- 


elined to doubt suecess 


ing. In all cases there has been gen- 
eral interest manifested, and the 


various purposes of the Association 


being shown, the farmers have recog- 


nized in it something that is needed 








and something that will be of practi- | 


eal benefit, a benefit not on paper or 
theoretical, but a practical, cash ben- 
efit, 
financial condition. This is what is 
needed to place the North Carolina 
farmer on terms of equality with the 
other classes of the world, a financial 


which will help them in 


backing which will render them 
strong and confident. The purpose 


of the North Carolina Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Association is to enable them 
to reach this condition, and recogniz- 
ing this they are taking hold of it 
with a strong determination to make 
such use of the plans we present that 
they will be strengthened and bene- 
fitted by the organization we propose. 

“Other meetings are being ar- 


ranged and at these the success of 
the past meetings is expected to be 
duplicated.” 


their | 


“THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE | 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 


























An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Mrs. E. Austin, of New 
York City: 


NEW YORK CITY, Nov. 9, 1902. 

A little overa year agolI was taken with 
severe pains in my kidneys and bladder. 
They continued to give me trouble for over 
two months, and I suffered untold misery. I 
became weak, emaciated, and very much 
run down. I had great difficulty in retain- 
ing my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night andday. After I had useda 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
which you so kindly sent me on my request, 
I experienced great relief. I immediately 
bought of my druggist two large bottles, and 
continued taking it regularly. lam pleased to 
say that Swamp-Root cured me entirely. I 
can now stand on my feet all day without 
having any bad symptoms whatever. I was 
in the hospital in February last, before I 
used Swamp-Root, and the doctors examined 
my kidneys and said there was no trouble 
there, but afier hearing so much about Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and what it had done 
for other women, I concluded to try it, with 
the result that to-day I am well again. 

Gratefully yours, 


Aa & Oe. 


859 West 19th Street. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Recommended 
and taken by physicians, used in hos- 
pitals and endorsed by _ people of 
prominence everywhere. To prove 
what Swamp-Root will do for you a 
sample bottle will be sent absolutely 
free, by mail, also a book telling all 
about Swamp-Root and its wonderful 


eures. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and be sure to 


mention reading this generous offer 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and $1 size bottles at the drug- 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember’ the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 








ELECTRIC 
Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, ecause 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel Whecls, eii:herstraightor stag- 
er spokes. Wheel!lsany height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons, We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free, 


~BLECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILL, 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you ean’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 








SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, SA- 
VANNAH, GA., MAY 7-14, 1903. 


The Southern Railway announces 
account above occasion a rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 
from all points South of the Ohio 
and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inclu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903. 

Extension of return limit can be 
obtained until June 1, 19038, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 

Every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending this 
meeting will be provided by the 
Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For rates, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address 

TE. GREEN, CO. fo. & 
Raleigh, N. C. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


> Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
) freereport on RADE iM RK free book, 
> How to Secure’ iw 
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| CORED while you work. You 

Day when cured. No cure 
SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
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| Maine. 
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An Address to the Farmers by Secretary 


Parker, of the State Alliance. 


To the Farmers of North Carolina: 

This is written in your 
with a desire to bring you in closer 
relationship with one another, which 
ean be accomplished only by a farm- 
er’s organization for mutual protec- 
tion and uplifting to a higher plane 
of service and usefulness. If you 
are willing to join hands with your 
neighbors in thus promoting the best 
interests of the farmers of the State 
—forgetting the mistakes of the past, 
except to profit by them and in the 
future avoid the rocks and pitfalls 
that once proved so disastrous to 
the Alliance—the accomplishment of 
this desirable purpose will be com- 
paratively easy. Most of us who 
have belonged to the Alliance have 
made mistakes in one way or another, 
and yet a mistake is a hopeful sign. 
It is evidence of life and activity. 
A clam makes no mistakes. When 
an honest man discovers his mistakes 
he is willing to make amends and 
try again. That is evidence of life, 
activity, progress. The clam makes 
no amends, for it makes no mistakes, 
nor does it make progress. One of 
the mistakes made by many members 
of the Alliance was a refusal, or fail- 
ure, to stand by it in the hour of 
need. When the ery of “danger 
ahead” sounded by outsiders, 
many jumped, often leaving their 
organization in the hands of those 
who were less experienced and less 
competent and who unwittingly per- 
mitted it to be side-tracked or pass 
into oblivion. To those who jumped 
I will say, in my opinion, it would 
have been far better had they stood 
by their post and themselves have 
given the warning to those in the 
Alliance, pointing out the dangers 
of any indiscreet or unwise policy, 
and saying to the brethren as Abram 
said to Lot: “Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, between me and thee, 
* * * * for we are brethren.” 
Such a course would have held the 
Alliance intact and kept up the era 
of good feeling so happily brought 
about among the farmers by its in- 
fluence. However, many of the very 
best farmers of the State have seen 
their mistake and stopped brooding 
over the past and have determined 
to strike hands with their neighbors 
and renew their covenant to labor 
together, as brethren, for their mu- 
tual improvement and the advance- 
ment of the best interests of the 
farmers of the State. They have 
reassembled around the altar in the 
sub Alliance and reiterated their 
vows of allegiance to its principles 
and purposes. Are you willing to do 
as these brethren have done? Are 
you not willing to endorse the mot- 
to: In things essential, unity; in 
all things, charity? This is but one 
of the cardinal doctrines of the Al- 
liance. There are others just as beau- 
tiful. -Besides there are so many 
things the farmers can be helpful to 
each other on account of the ad- 
vantages offered by a wise and dis- 
ereet organization that it seems 
strange any should stand aloof; es- 
pecially when we consider that near- 


interest 


was 





ly all admit the benefits to be derived 
from such organization. 

Below you will find the full “De- 
of the Alli- 
Read them carefully, and if 
you can subscribe to them, will you 
not be willing to join your neighbors 
in building up the Alliance in your 
section, and if it has gone down, get 
together and reorganize it? If you 
want information as to how to or- 
ganize, write me and I will send you 
I shall be 
glad indeed to have many requests 
for this information from all parts 
of the State. Do not put this off 
until some more convenient season, 
but act at once. 

Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, Sec. 


claration of Purposes” 
ance. 


the desired information. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Whereas, the general condition of 
our country imperatively demands 
unity of action on the part of the 
laboring classes, 
and the dissemination of 
principles best caleulated to encour- 
age and foster agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits; encouraging the 
toiling masses, leading them in the 
road to prosperity, and providing a 
just and fair renumeration for labor, 
a just exchange for our commodities, 
great principles purchased by the 
laboring classes the greatest amount 
of good; we hold to the principle 
that all monopolies are dangerous to 
the best interests of our country, 
tending to enslave 


reformation and 
economy, 


a free people and 
subvert and finally overthrow the 
great principles purchased to the 
fathers of American liberty. We 
therefore adopt the following as our 
declaration of principles: 

1. To labor for the education of the 
agricultural classes in the science of 
economical government in a strictly 
non-partisan spirit. 

2. To endorse the motto, 
things essential, unity; and 
things charity.” 

3. To develop a better state, men- 
tally, morally, sociallv and financi- 
ally. 

4. To create a better understanding 
for sustaining civil officers in main- 
taining law and order. 


pad (3) 
in all 


To constantly strive to secure 
entire harmony and good will among 
all mankind and brotherly love among 
ourselves. 

6. To suppress personal, local sec- 
tional and national prejudices, and 
unhealthy rivalry, and all selfish am- 
bition. 

7. The brightest jewels which it 
garners are the tears of widows and 
orphans, and its imperative com- 
mands are to visit the homes where 
lacerated hearts are bleeding; to as- 
suage the sufferings of a brother or 
sister; bury the dead; care for the 
widows and educate the orphans; to 
exercise charity towards offenders; 
to construe words and deeds in their 
most favorable light, granting hon- 
esty of purpose and good intention 
to others; and to protect the prin- 
ciples of the Alliance unto death. 
Its laws are reason and equity; its 
cardinal doctrines inspire purity of 
thought and life; its intentions are 
“peace on earth and good will to- 
wards men.” 

8. That we demand equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none. 








From Lecturer Cates. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

On the 14th of April your corre- 
spondent was met in Louisburg, 
Franklin County, by Bro. S. S. Sykes 
of Nash County, and carried some 15 
miles across the country to Brother 
Sykes’ 
good supper and went out the same 
night to Peachtree and commenced 
to talk to the 
the value of organization, and for 
the next nine nights we organized 
nine sub Allianees, and on Saturday, 
the 25th inst., we left good old Nash 
County with the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Allianee 
is on its feet and walking about over 
there. We met so many of the good 
people of Nash County that 
and space would forbid our speaking 


good home, and enjoyed a 


farmers of Nash about 


7 ’ 
farmers 


time 


of them individually, and so we lump 
them 
met a kinder people, 
when we left old Nash we loved the 


altogether and say we never 


and must say 


Old North State better than ever 
before. We visited Rocky Mount, 
Nashville, and Spring Hope, and 


found them just running over with 
wide-awake, hustling, 
Any man may justly feel proud of 
these towns and their people. 

We heard Mr. Gravely, one of the 
of the State Farmers 


people. 


good 


representatives 


Protective Association, make a 
speech at Spring Hope. It was a 
strong, logical, foreeful talk, and 


would do credit to any statesman; 
but after all it Alliance 
speech, and I must say when Mr. 
Gravely finished his speech, I felt 
that we were co-workers 
looking to the same end—the better- 
ment of the farmer’s 
cially, educationally, 
financially. And it may be, as with 
the churches, we need different or- 
ganizations so that all the people 
may be suited. But I do hope to live 
to see the day when the farmers will 
be able to do business in a business- 
like manner, like other classes, and 
as a result legitimate 
profits of the labor of their hands. 

I hope to go to Granville in a 
week or so, and when I leave there 
you may expect to hear something. 


was an 


together, 


eondition, so- 


morally, and 


receive the 
7 


Fraternally, 
H. M. CATES 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Readers of this paper may not be 
familiar with the Red Ripper Hay 
Press advertised in this issue by 
the Sikes Manufacturing Company, 
Helena, Ga. The advertisement de- 
serves attention. The Red Ripper 
claims strong features where hay 
balers have found weaknesses in oth- 
er makes. For instance, the removal 
of practically all draft, when the 
horse is’ crossing the connecting 
beam, in a full circle press, is a big 
item. The statement that through 
its clever mechanism the draft at all 
times is so light that it can be oner- 
ated by one horse, where other press- 
es require two, well deserves consid- 
eration. We_ believe, too, there is 
some reduction from prices hereto- 
fore prevailing. The manufacturers 
maintain distributing houses at Bal- 
timore, Memphis and Cincinnati. 
See advertisement for-home office 
address before writing for catalogue. 
=e Sale--e4 Dex Puta ge peers. old. 

Apex, N.C., R. F. D “rt :. 








‘Healthy 
Children 








f are kept strong and well; weak and 
ages A little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e¢. 
KE. & 8. FREY, Paittmore, Md, 


SE 
Forthe convenience and benefit of] our read- 
ers and theirfriends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in’ which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he w ould like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 


as a separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 























Eg From Hawkins’ and Calla’s fa- 
ses mous strains. Thoroughbred B. P. 
Rock, at one dollar per fifteen. Apply to 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N. C. 





Eight Berkshire Sow Pigs 
For Sale— $7 50and $10.00 each. Choice 
stock, eight to twelve weeks old. First or- 


. J. SHUFORD, 


der gets them. 
Hickory, N. Cc. 





LYMOUTH Rock eggs; Biltmore strain. 
Settings (15), $1.00; each additional, fifty 
cents. High fertility. Stock for sale after 
June. A. D. MEARES, 
Military Goods, 


P. O. Box 46, Marion, N. C. 
GOV’ 
auctioned to F. 


Broadway, N. Y., 


FOR SALE.— 


lars. 





Revolvers Guns, Swords. 
New and Old, 
Bannerman, 579 


15e. Cat’l’g mailed 6c, 





A nice lot of Poland China 
——~Pigs. Write for particu- 
All pigs shipped on approval. 

P. G. HERMAN, Conver, N. C. 





BARRED ROCKS AND BUFF WYAN- 
dottes, best strains. To introduce them, 
eggs $1 per 1. JNO. H. FLEMING, York, 
N.C. No trouble to answer letters. 

Do you wish to put 


A Country School—por say or eidin 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2,00 a month. 

For further information address. 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 





Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 








DO YOU WANT A TEAGHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

(Established 1891.] Raleigh, N. C. 


STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi- Pardons 
Steel 3) eets, 2 eet wide, 6 feet long. Th 

best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. Ar 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Come: 
either flat,corrugated or “V” crimped. 


$2.08 PER SQUARE. 


th i a bt Va e means 100 square feet. * Write 
e Catalogue No, 402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
Uilie ade 1100 SE WRECKING ©O.. W. 36th & Lron Sts., Chicage 


Our (903 CATALOG Eantains 
is GREATER BARGAINS 


am 
vehicles than offered by_ ofiered by any other manufacturer. 
ur wondertul offers will 
surprise you. Weuse the best 
material and guarantee every 
rig for 2 years, Ifthe buggy you 
buy from us is not better in 
every way than you can get 
elsewhere then return it and 
PAY US NO MONE Regie tire top buggy, $45.00, 
+ —145 other equally big values. 
Cut out this ad, send itto usand we will mail you catalog free, 


MARVIN SMITH GO., Chicago, Hlinois. 


8 3 6-0 For 
200 Fag 
_ {8 CUBATOR 


ecy in construction and 











































Hatches every fertile 
ogzZ. Write for catalog to-day. 


JEO. % STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Latest North Carolina Crop Bulletin. 

During the past week weather con- 
ditions have continued very unfavor- 
able for both farming operations 
and growth of most crops. Rain fell 
nearly every day, the total precipita- 
tion for the week ranging from 0.40 
inch at Asheville and 1.60 at Wil- 
mington to 3.46 at Raleigh. Land 
was too wet for any plowing to be 
done except on hill tops, and farmers 
are much behind with their werk. A 
light frost, causing little damage, oc- 
curred in the Eastern counties on the 
morning of the 22nd. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th 
eurred in the central 
portions of the State, and killing 
frost in some elevated localities, the 
thermometer falling to 30 degrees at 
Asheville ; in the 
west portion dam- 
aged, and fruit 
some places. 


a heavy frost oe- 


and western 


wheat and truck 


were somewhat 
entirely . killed 
Tlail. storms occurred 
locally during the first part of the 


and eaused slight damage in 


in 


week 
seattered localities. 

Some cotton has been planted but 
the soil is too cold and wet for it 
In the and 
eentral portions the is 
partly planted, but young plants show 
fields will 
trans- 


to germinate. eastern 


corn erop 
a poor stand and some 
need replanting. Tobacco 
planting has been completed at a 
very few points, the work being hin- 
dered by ram and lack of prepared 
land. Winter grain is doing well in 
but numerous com- 
plaints of rust, few of the 
hessian fly and echinch bugs, are re- 
wherever 


some sections, 


and a 
ceived. Grass and clover, 
reported, are doing well. In the east- 
ern counties Irish potatoes present 
an excellent appearance, the fruit 
prospect is promising, and shipments 
of truck and strawberries continue. 





CARRIAGE BOOK FREE. 





Explains Liberal Offer Made by One 
of the Largest Carriage Manu- 
facturing Firms in the 
United States. 


Every person who is thinking of 
buying a carriage, a buggy, a set of 
harness or other horse accessories, 
should write to the Columbus Car- 


riage and Harness Company, for 
their new illustrated booklet. This 


book which will be mailed free to any 
address, shows the advantages of 
buying direct from the manufactur- 
ers and doing away with the dealer’s 
profits, thus resulting in the saving 
of thousands of dollars to customers. 

Nothing could be fairer than the 


way the Columbus Carriage Com- 
pany sell their goods. That they 
have all the confidence possible in 


what they manufacture is shown in 
the liberal way they treat their cus- 
tomers. If the buyer finds the ecar- 
riage not as represented and unsat- 
isfactory, he can return it to the 
factory, the purehase money is re- 
turned and the freight paid both 
ways. 

Whether the dealer or manufac- 
turer is patronized, this book should 
be in the possession of all who are 
interested in the carriage question, 
as it will help the prospective buyer 
to make a choice. It not only illus- 
trates all highgrade vehicles, but 
shows the cost of them at the fac- 
tory. Address a postal ecard to the 
Yolumbus Carriage and Harness 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, with a 
request for one, and mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 











THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MAY to. 


The Plot Against Paul. 
(Acts 28 :12-22.) 

Golden Text: The Lord stood by 
him and said, Be of good cheer. 
Acts 28:11. 

The day after his arrest Paul was 
brought before the Sanhedrin. Lit- 
tle chance, indeed, was there of a 
fair and impartial trial before this 
council, the members of which, for 
the most part, were bigoted and 
violent partisans of either the Pha- 
risaic or the Sadducean sects. As 
soon as Paul declared himself a 
Pharisee, and specified the hope and 
resurrection of the dead as the ques- 
tion involved in the accusation 
against him, the council was in an 
uproar, and the chief captain, fearing 
that Paul would be torn in pieces, 
quickly commanded him to _ be 
brought back into the castle. 

League of Evil.—Evil-minded men 
are not easily robbed of their prey, 
and the malice of the chief priests 
now found expression in a malignant 
plot to kill the Apostle Paul. The 
details of the conspiracy are given 
in the text of our lesson and it is 
not necessary to repeat them here. 
The personality of those in the plot 
is not disclosed, but the number of 
conspirators was large, numbering 
more than forty, we are told. Among 
these it seems probable were some 
members of the fanatic association 
called Sicarii, who played a promi- 
nent part in the last turbulent years 
of Jerusalem’s history. 

Failure of the Plot—The very 
magnitude of the conspiracy prob- 
ably caused it to fail. So many were 
privy to the diabolical plot to assas- 
sinate a_ helpless prisoner that in 
some way the information came to 
the ears of “Paul’s sister’s son,” and 
through his prompt and prudent ac- 
tion, the plans of the conspirators 
were made known to the chief cap- 
tain, who took the poorer measures 
to defeat the object at which they 
aimed. 

From Jerusalem to Caesarea.—The 
capital of the province of Judea was 
Caesarea, and it was to this city that 
Paul was sent by the chief captain, 
who hurried his prisoner away from 
Jerusalem under cover of the night 
that he might escape any further 
attacks of the Jews. Due, doubtless, 
to the careful precautions of the 
Roman commander, no further ef- 
forts were made against the life of 
Paul, and he was soon lodged safely 
at Caesarea in the custody of Felix, 
the governor of the province. 

The Development of the Divine 
Plans.—Paul’s arrival at Caesarea 
marked the completion of the first 
stage of his journey to Rome. How 
marvelous are the workings of the di- 
vine Providence! Paul knew that 
persecution awaited him at Jerusa- 
lem, but little could he have fore- 
seen the course of providential events 
which should lead to his transporta- 
tion to the distant capital of the 
Roman Empire. Step by step he was 
being led onward toward Rome. 

True has it ever been that God 
“works in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform,” and in the iac 
dents of Paul’s life which are now 
passing under our notice, we have 
a most striking illustration of the 
way in which God uses the wrath 
of man to accomplish the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom among men 




















tue COLE he geta h aee 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


] dios COL Cotton Planter m 
HE Combination / 


gts 
= * 


We Have a 
FULL ‘LINE 


SHE MONEY. TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BesT 


For further information, write 
to-day 


of 
PLAN TE EIR for Cotton. Corn, Peas, 


Pe ranuts Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical: nade, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no ¢/ 
Equals. 4 








| 
| 


The ladies should 
prepare ffor_ their 
“spring sewing” by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - : . - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, : : . . 17-50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, . : . ° 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - . * 17-50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 
Delivered at your 


fertilizer. 
s 
Railroad Station at Wholesale Prices, 


Wagon 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROGERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-Alliancemen. 





Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8B, A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
etc., ete., before prices advance. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Farm Boy and His Ways. 
What a difference there is in the 
way people observe things! 
country boys are familiar with all 
the birds of their neighborhood, with 
their comings and goings and odd 


Some 


manners of life. 
are the 
which are periodical transients. They 
ean tell 
them 


They know which 


permanent residents, and 


interesting things about 


from observation; can point 
out their nests, identify their eggs, 
If 


a strange bird comes into the vicinity 


recognize their notes and ealls. 


they know it at once, and are keenly 
interested in its movements and hab- 
its. These boys know about the in- 
sects, also, and about the small ani- 
mals of the woods, and about the 
trees and their manner of growth. 
Whatever is odd or striking has very 
likely come under their observation, 
and they are interesting as well as 
intelligent companions for a stroll 
across the fields through the 
woods. Other boys, just as bright 


or 


and wide awake and in the midst of 
just as interesting things, seareely 
know one bird or tree or insect from 
another. All their lives they have 
heard birds singing about them; they 
have roamed the woods, and climbed 
trees almost without number; and 
they have spent hours in the pastures 
and along the brooks where insects 
of many kinds gathered. They know 
a butterfly as butterfly, 
from a robin, and a walnut tree from 
an oak or birch. But of the habits, 
the varieties, the manner of growth 
or living, they know almost noth- 
ing. This is not from any lack of 
capacity or from disindfination to 
know. If they once begin to observe, 
the chances are that they become in- 
terested. and become 
familiar with the wonderful things 
around him is one of the advantages 


a a crow 


To observe 


within reach of every country boy. 


It not only will add to the interest 
and pleasure of the present, but will 
be a benefit and joy through life. 
With the study of books the country 
boy should make a study of birds and 
animals, of insects and 
grasses. 


trees and 
This will broaden the mind 
and make possible a greater success 
in whatever calling is chosen than 
could otherwise be had. A man who 
knows his own business, and nothing 
more, is not a broad man. It is dur- 
ing these early years upon the farm 
that the boy can best acquire this 
precious habit of observing and un- 
derstanding things. No matter what 
he intends to make of himself, it is 
wise to study to-day’s work and sur- 
roundings as though they bore direect- 
ly upon his future success 
deed, they do. 


in- 





as, 
Let him inform him- 
self of the soils, their elements and 
requirements; of fruit-growing in 
its details; of the cattle and the mar- 
ket conditions; of everything, in 
fact, with which he comes in contact 


in his daily work. If he is to be a 


farmer, it will mean a greater assur- | 


ance of prosperity; if he is looking 
forward to some other calling, it will 
be training in observation and thor- 


oughness, and will be a long step to- | kills pain. 
| 


| 





| arrested further 
| cured 


Outside of 


affecting his material prosperity, the 


ward ultimate success. 


knowledge will be a satisfaction to 
him through life. The very fact that 
with 
enough of wholesome hard work to 


his life is an outdoor one, 
keep his muscles—aye, and his mind 
—actively employed, is an inestima- 
ble advantage which belongs to the 
country boy. Hard work is not an 
ill, not even an objection, unless it 
It is that 
which makes possible the exquisite 


be carried beyond reason. 


and 
recreation, and no one who has ever 
been a boy in the country need be 
told of the solid satisfaction of hard 
the full pulse 
which goes into the play afterwards. 
Beeause he is often talkative 
than the city youth who has been 
made sharp by friction, he is some- 
times thought to be a dull boy; but 
this notion is generally corrected by 


pleasure of the later leisure 


work well done or 


less 


closer acquaintance, especially when 
one meets him on his own ground: 
then every freckle on his sunburned 
face seems eager to impart informa- 
tion. He has had few companions 


of his own age, and when brought 
among strangers is apt to appear shy 
and embarrassed; and especially is 
this true on his brief visits to town, 
3ut let 
him be met and conversed with in his 
own barn, or out in the fields or 
woods with which he is familiar, and 
the case is very likely to be reversed. 
Of course, it is not meant that the 
average country boy is as 


where everything is strange. 


keen- 
witted and brilliant on the surface 
as the boy who has_ been 
through the social polish which a city 
affords; but when penetrates 
through the reserve of diffidence to 
the clear, practical, natural view of 
things, the boy whose gait perhaps 
betrays the furrow and hay field, is 
very likely to hold his own. Lin- 
eoln, Fulton, Carlyle, Garfield, and 
other country boys who have gone 
sturdily forward to the high places 
of the world had their chores to do, 
their stones and potatoes to pick up, 
and during the stress of work they 
went to bed with aching bones. But 
this very hard outdoor work that 
strengthening 


passed 


one 


was hardening 
their muscles was also fitting them 
for that other work which had to do 
with a people’s welfare and advance- 
ment. 


and 


There is no question of the 
influence this sturdy, outdoor life 
has upon boys; and the facet that 
life is harnessed to regular, impera- 
tive duties is to the boy’s 
tage. Ie developed gradually 
and healthily, his mind following his 
physical strength 


advan- 


is 


rather than re- 
verse; and round him, for his every 
day study and observation, are the 
very best object lessons possible for 
Tle as- 
sociates familiarly with nature in 
his 


for a boy’s developing life. 


work and reereation, and even 





QUICK ARREST. 
abs ZA. Gulledge, of Verbena, Ala., 


was twice in the hospital from a se- 
vere case of pilcs causing 24 tumors. 
After doctors and all remedies fail- 
ed, Bucklen’s Arnica Salve quickly 
inflammation and 
It conquers aches and 
5 cents at all druggists. 


Be 


him. 
~~) 





during his sleep the air which en- 
ters his open chamber window is la- 
den with the of 
season, or perhaps is the pure, stim- 


odors 


the harvest | 


ulating atmosphere of the white, un- | 


dulating winter fields. It all 


goes 


toward making him stronger,sturdier, | 


more self-reliant, 


more observing. 


He is healthy all 


more ambitious, | 


through, physically, mentally, mor- | 


course 


ally. Of 


tions, many of 


there are excep- 


all 


And if he does not happen to 


among boys in conditions of 
life. 
be of the Lincoln type, but only a 
commonplace, though rather ambi- 
tious boy, as the average man re- 
the 
sturdy work and stimulating air will 
help tone him up to the best that is 
in him, and perhaps be the founda- 
tion work that will be worth while. 
the 


pretense of 


members himself, then same 


Most of us have seen discon- 
tented boy making a 
picking up stones or potatoes, or per- 
haps sulkily working his way across 
turnip field, 


ean guess something of his 


an onion or and we 
know or 
the economy of the farm. 
the other hand, we are all 
the 


resolute, energetic boy, whose limbs 


value in 
And, on 
more or less aequainted with 
never seem to tire, and whose great 
ambition is to do the work of a man. 
One such boy, who is striving to do 
all he ean, is worth a dozen of those 
who are striving to do as little as 
possible. Yet the two boys are much 
the same, primarily. .The difference 
often grows out of the training, out 
When a boy 
realizes his responsibility, as well as 
his possibility, he is on the road that 
will bring him out all right in the 
end nine times out of ten.—Agricul- 


of early-formed habits. 


tural Kpitomist. 





We never graduate in religion, be- 
cause the nearer we are to God the 
more we see there is to be learned.— 
M. H. Seelye. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to,cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,Q. 
sa” 80ld by Druggists, 75c. 
Wall’s Family Pills are the best. 


THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
1 ot go toseed, and cut your grass without breaking 
‘he small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. 








CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CoO., 


(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa. 


them, as there are | 





| 
| 











Fat Field 


makes a fat purse. 
A fertilizer without 
sufficient 


Potash 


is not complete. 


Our books are complete treatises 
on fertilizers, written by 
men who know. 
Write for them. 


GERMAN 
KA 


ALI 
WORKS, 
93 Nassau 
Street, 
New York 


‘__ Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
oully. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM A.C. U.S.A. 













is not much tor a hay press, butin the 
five years that the 


@NE CENT APIECE 


5. ) —- 
RED RIPPER #a2y Press 
has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask for it. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Georgia. 


POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 
8 position is secured,or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 

















3 Draughon’s _ = 

Practical < 
i rac ica eee 8 
§ Business ... a F 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 


WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Sheil 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman. 


Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 

the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
5 power. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send forcirculars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 














IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA §S. A. L. R. RB. 


To Cineinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacific Coast. 

For tickets, Pullman reservation 


or any information apply to 
C. H.GATTIS. Cc. P. & T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WOR 


FAMOUS WOMEN. 
In Every-Day Life They Are Just Like 
Ordinary Peopie. 








In the November Woman’s Home 
Companion Nina R. Allen has an ar- 
ticle on the “Womanly Side of Fa- 
Women.” She tells of the | 
home-life of Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronte, Mrs. Gaskill, Louisa Aleott, 
Mary Somerville, Lucretia Mott and 
Harriet Stowe, and speaks of them 


mous 


as follows: 
When weary with the toil of the 
day I like to think of certain great 





women whose hands bravely helping 
on the work of the world, have yet 


not been too fair and shapely for the 
homely labors of their commonplace 
sisters. Voices that have fearlessly 
denouneed wrong and eruelty have 
also been accustomed to the tender 
lullaby; hands that painted | 
great pictures or written books of 


have 


strength and beauty were busy with 
the countless tasks that fall to wife 
and mother or daughter in modest 
households. Such women—and they 
the 


have taught us that nothing done for 


have been the salt of earth— 
the sake of love or duty is mean and 
While capable of 
things, they performed the numer- 


common. great 
ous tasks nearest them, apparently 
trivial, yet so clamorous and so im- 
portant; and doing them as if ful- 
tilling their heart’s desire, they en- 
nobled drudgery itself. 

Like the 


swept, dusted, cooked, washed dishes, 


average woman, they 


darned — stockings, 
Each distasteful 
or onerous house duty became an act 


cleaned lamps, 


mended and sewed. 


of beautiful self-sacrifice, and the 
blue smoke curling above their chim- 
neys was license as fragrant as ever 
from shrine in Christen- 


rose any 


dom. For love’s sake they did each 
common task with-cheerfulness and 
I like think 


difference to them 


patient exactness. to 


that it made -a 


whether the roast browned  hand- 
somely or not; that they cared 
whether the bread was sweet and 


light, and that they took some inter- 
est in the perfecting of a pudding as 
well as of a poem. 


housekeeping that she “dreamed dip- 
toast, talked thought 
pies, and » And 
when the stories written in her mo- 


apple-sauce, 


wept  drop-cakes. 


ments of leisure began to return, of 


all the dollars she earned how few | 


were spent for herself! 


times she bought new gowns or other | 
pretty feminine belongings for her | 


young sisters, making over some old 
frock for herself or trying with her 


cunning needle to beguile an old hat | 


into thinking itself a new one! 





To Love Means Increase of Physical 
Beauty. 


Spiritual development, 
success and the general upliftment 
constitute no mean bounty. But lov- 
ing has other rewards. One of these 
is beauty. Not alone beauty of char- 
acter and purpose and gentility of 
-nature; but actual physical beauty, 
of contour, expression and grace. 
Hatred and pessimism take but a 
short time to wreck the most won- 
drous beauty. They set mean lines 
by the mouth; they contract and har- 
den the eyes, fixing little wrinklets 
there to emphasize their stamp; they 
square the shape of the jaws; detract- 
ing from the beauty of its oval; and 
they give to the countenance whereon 
they sit a downward tilt that hollows 
the cheeks and dispels every vestige 
of beauty. 

And love? Love is the natural 
beautifier. It begins with the founda- 
tions. It makes young the heart, in- 
stalling it as a veritable fouutain of 
perpetual youth, to pump gladness 
and enthusiasm through every vein. 
It imparts physical poise as well as 
mental. As every impulse is filled 
with tenderness, so does every act 
become gentle and the bearing that 
of genuine culture. As every thought 
is pure and unseltish, so does it leave 
its imprint on the face. As optim- 
ism becomes a habit, so do the corn- 
ers of the mouth go up, and wrinkles 
keep away. As faith and gladness 
are ever present, so do the eyes flash 
wide, and the creases of contraction 
are avoided. People who are vlain 
and uninteresting have grown tIaaci- 
nating under the influence of loving. 
Women who are undoubtedly homely 
have changed till by common consent 
they were called beautiful. Men 
who were graceless have found a 
charm. For it is true that thought 
will alter not only the expression, but 
also the lines and contour of the 





LOUISA M ALCOTT S EARLY 
Sfo UGGLES 

Louisa M. Aleott, anxious to de- 
vote her time to writing, was obliged 
to put self under foot for many a 
year. She wished to earn money by 
her pen, yet she was obliged to assist 
with the household duties, or to do 
work whose returns were more cer- 
The 


eager, intelligent, home-loving girl 


tain than those of literature. 


went out to service among strangers 
for the sake of two dollars a week 
that she could put into the hands of 
her When 
home she worked no less energetical- 
ly. 


beloved ‘Marmee.” at 


she did “a big wash alone, baked, | 
swept the house, picked the hops, | 


got dinner, and wrote a chapter in 
‘Moods.’ ” On another oceasion, when 


her mother was away visiting, she | 


has said in her humorous way that 
she gave her mind so thoroughly to 


Iler journal records a day when | 


| features.—The April Cosmopolitan. 
A SURE THING. 

It is said that nothing is sure ex- 
cept death and taxes, but that is not 
altogether true. Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption is a sure 
cure for all lung and throat troubles. 
Thousands can testify to that. Mrs. 
C. B. VanMetre, of Shepherdtown, 
W. Va., says, “I had a severe case 
of Bronchitis and for a year tried 
everything I heard of, but got no 
relief. One bottle of Dr. King’s New 
Diseovery then cured me absolutely.” 





sumption. Try it. It’s guaranteed 
by all druggists. 


| Regular sizes 50c., and $1.00. 





The Confederate 
union will be held at New Orleans, 
La., May 19-22. 
sell tickets for one 
round trip. Over the Southern the 


| $18.25, ete. 


How many | 


material | 


It’s infallible for Croup, Whooping | 
Cough, Grip, Pneumonia and Con- | 


Trial bottles free. | 


| 
Veterans Re- | 


The railroads will | 
fare for the | 


round trip will be from Goldsboro, | 
$19.75; Greensboro, $17.15; Durham, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


















Your doctor will tell you that 
thin, pale, weak, nervous chil- 
dren become strong and well 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Small doses, for a few days. 


Sarsaparilla 


The change is very prompt 
and very marked. Ask your 
doctor why itis. He has our 
formula and will explain. 


“When 13 years old, for many months no 
one thought TI could live because of thin blood. 
But, in a few weeks, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely restored me to health.” 

Mrs. E. BUCKMINSTER, Vineland, N. J. 


$1.00 a bottle. 


t J.C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. 


Lowell, Mass. 






for ww: 


The Children 


Biliousness, constipation prevent re- 
covery. Cure these with Ayer’s Pills. 


SEABOARD 
Arn LINE Raritwev 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing: 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis anc 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 








No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 
1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 


mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North 
east and Northwest. 
No. 38. 
11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 
No. 66. 
11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 


Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvanis 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 


all points South and Southwest. 
No. 41. 
4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 





lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

| 6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all pointe 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
| ets delivered and 
checked from hotel ana resi 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
©. H. GATTIS, 0. T. & P. A. 
*Phones 117. Raleigh, N. 0 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. a., 
Raleigh, N. O. 








Philadelphia, New York and | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 


| cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 


Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


| cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
C. He GAT TMS, Cabs eo lean, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H..S, EHARD, TF. RP. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 


| information and is subject to change 


without notice to the public. 
TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m , connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
‘and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
tgvlng steamers. 


P. Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 


ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 2:32 and intermediate stations; connects 


at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 

At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 


| all points south and southwest, Pullman 


drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or ears, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 


| bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 


ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 


| Salisbury to Memphis. 


baggage | 


dences without «xtre charge 2 | 


| 





4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 
Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 Vear............ceeeeeeees $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months °° 
Trial subscription, 3 MONTDS............cceeeeees 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 

Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payabie to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue ta <ing the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan, 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. i, 1902; “1 Sep. ’03,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








A Failure in Soja Bean Growing. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

T have seen nothing but praise for 
the soja beans in The Progresive 
Farmer for some years. Last year 
I sent to T. W. Wood, Richmond, 
Va., for one bushel, which I sowed on® 
one acre with oats, as was recom- 
mended by some one at that time. 

I broke the land well with two- 
horse plow,broadcasted stable manure 
over the land and three or four hun- 
dred pounds of guano. The result 
as to soja beans was a complete fail- 
ure. 

These soja beans are nothing but 
a poor quality of garden peas. These 
grew up about three to six inches 
high and diéd. This is my expe- 
rience with soja beans. 

I have a small plot of land in lu- 
cerne clover which has cut about 18 
inches after being grazed during 
winter by chickens. It is fine for 
chickens. I cut it up fine for them. 

F Yours truly, 

Ti. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





‘‘Old Times in the South’’—A Correction. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: ; 

In justice to myself, and for the 
information of your readers, you 
will please note the mistake in the 
date in my article “Old Times in the 
South.” Instead of “from 1800 to 
1869,” as published, it should be 
“from 1800 to 1860.” 

Of course, I could not speak of 
the nine years including the Civil 
War and Reconstruction days as a 
golden age or period. 


R. J. WALKER. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 

A STARTLING TEST. 

To save a life, Dr. T. G. Merritt, 
of No. Mehoopany, Pa., made a start- 
ling test resulting in a wonderful 
eure. He writes, “A patient was at- 
tacked with violent hemorrhages, 
caused by ulceration of the stomach. 
I had often found Electrie Bitters 
excellent for acute stomach and liver 
troubles so I prescribed them. The 
patient gained from the first, and 
has not had an attack in fourteen 
months.” Electric Bitters are posi- 
tively guaranteed for Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation and Kidney 
troubles. Try them. Only 50 cents 


at all druggists. 





Carnegie’s Gift to Tuskegee. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s great gift 
to Tuskegee Institute, Booker Wash- 
ington’s school, is explained in the 
following letter to Trustee Baldwin: 

“New York, April 17, 1903. 
“Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., Trustee. 

“My Dear Friend: I have 
structed Mr. Franks, my cashier, to 
deliver to you as trustee of Tuskee- 
gee Institute, $600,000, 5 per cent 
United States Steel Company, first 
mortgage bonds, towards the en- 
dowment fund. I give this without 
reservation, except that I require 
that suitable provision be made 
from the gift for the wants of 
Booker Washington and his family 
during his own or his wife’s life. I 
wish that great and good man to be 
entirely free from pecuniary cares, 
that he may be free to devote him- 
self to his great mission. 

“To me one of the 
greatest living men because his 
work is unique, the modern Moses, 
who leads his race and lifts it 
through education to even better 
and higher things than a land over- 
flowing with milk and honey. His- 
tory is to tell of two Wash- 
ingtons, one white, the other black, 
both fathers of their people. 

“I am satisfied that the serious 
race problem of the South is to be 
solved wisely only through Mr. 
Washington’s policy of education 
which he seems to have been specifi- 
eally born—a slave among slaves— 
to establish and in his 
greatly advance. 

“Glad am I to be able to assist 
this good work in which you and 
others so zealously labor. 

“Truly yours, 
“ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


in- 


he seems 


own day 





Was there ever in the past history 
of horrors such an accident as that 
at the little village of Frank in the 
foothills of the Canadian Rockies? 
At a midnight hour thousands of 
tons of rock—caused by a fissure in 
an overhanging mountain—are hurl- 
ed upon the town, crushing houses 
like eggs-shells and grinding to pow- 
der their sleeping inmates. Not con- 
tent with the havoc, the accident is 
intensified by the damming up of 
the river that flowed through the 
town, thus placed in jeopardy of a 
Johnstown disaster. And yet again, 
part of the mass of earth from the 
mountain top fell upon the mouth 
of the shaft of a mine, entombing 
a number of miners who had to dig 
their way out, which they were for- 
tunately able to do, for aid could 
not reach them from the surface. 
Rockslide, flood, mine-entombment— 
all in one! A triple disaster that 
breaks the record.—Charlotte Obser- 
ver, Ist. 

IT BLISTERS, BUT LEAVES NO 
SCAR. 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

Have tested your GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM for fistula and 
spavin with good results. It blisters 
in the hands of anyone of judgment. 
I believe it will accomplish all claim- 
ed for it. I had a fine horse that had 
his knee badly swollen and used it 
on him and cured him without leav- 
ing a scar.—R. A. West. 


The 








— Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. 


ere saved to you, 


Write for the catalogue to-day. 





DEAL DIRECT 


Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. ‘'wo profits 
Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, O. 
Western Office and Distributing Nouse, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WITH 
THE 


FACTOR 







Write to 
nearest office. 
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There is no 
record of a 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. 
sizes from 4h. p. uP, 
safety appliance. F 
durability. 
styles and sizes. 


Send for free catalogu 
Threshing Machinery, Saw Milis, etc. 


ENGINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Grain Sepurators and Threshing Engines, It's the most durable and cheapest threshe 
The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made in 
have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. i 
arquhar Separators have every advan- 
tage cf capacity, thoroughness of separation, si i 

Every part thoroughly t i 


Provided with every approved 


plicity aud 
Made in all 
e of Engines, 


ted. 











A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. , 
York, Pa. 4 








a) 
, STNG, 
RIGHT VEHICLES AT RIGHT 
PRICES. 


Time was when to afford one’s self 
a neat, comfortable and serviceable 
conveyance meant an expenditure of 
from $125 to $250. The family ear- 
riage or the young man’s buggy was 
then a luxury to be enjoyed by but 
few. But times have changed in this 
regard. If one but gets into the 
proper buying channels so that he 
avoids payment of cumulative profits 
to jobber, dealer and agent, in other 
words, buys from a well established, 
reputable concern which makes ship- 
ments direct from the factory to the 
user, a first class vehicle is within 
easy reach of every one who ean lay 
any claim to being well-to-do. Old 
time exorbitant prices are still pre- 
valent in many quarters. They are 
a necessity where goods pass through 
so many people’s hands and must be 
made to pay so many profits. But 
happily now purchasers are not eom- 
pelled to pay them. There are other 
places to buy, getting the same qual- 
ity of goods at great reductions in 
price. A vehicle coneern such as we 
have in mind the Marvin Smith 
Company of Chicago. It doing 
much to popularize the prices of all 
classes of good vehicles and buggies, 
phaetons, surreys, carriages, ete. The 


Is 


is 


illustration shows a standard, well 
made, serviceable, stylish buggy 


which they are selling for $58.20. Lo- 
eal dealers everywhere would claim 
to be making a rare bargain on this 
same vehicle at $100. This is but one 
of a long line of vehicles, compre- 
hending every purpose and_ style 
which this house is selling at such 
prices as readers have doubtless 
noted from their advertisements reg- 
ularly seen in our columns. Dealers 
agree that by patronizing them you 


prices charged. The fact is, that the 
Company named ships anything you 
may select from their complete ve 
hicle catalogue showing many times 
over the varieties and styles the local 
dealer carries, without any payment 
in advance, and permits full and fre« 
examination without obligation 
purchase if not satisfactory. Dealing 
with them is as safe and practically 
as prompt as with local dealers. They 


a good conveyance by paying only 
reasonable prices. There is no neces 

sity at this day of paying more than 
their prices. It does not bring bet- 
| ter quality. 





{NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 


DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Giaham, Warrenton, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, Hillsboro, 


H. Lane, Aurora, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 

Secretary-——J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasu.er and Assistant Secretary—Claude Den- 
son. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


L. Baxter, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—OC. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, 








have the opportunity to examine and 
make choiee before buying. This , 
does net compensate for the high | 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doaighton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 


| non, Horse Shoe, 


to | 


make it possible for everyone to own | 


OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Kotanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J. 8. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 














